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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE FIRST EDITION OF THE FIRST LETTER. 



I PROPOSE to publish forthwith a Second Letter, in further eluci- 
dation of the subject, and in explanation of the long delay which 
has occurred since the following pages were addressed to Lord 
Aberdeen. 

W. E. G. 

6, Carlton Gardmu, Wtk M$f T8i6l« 
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LETTER I. 



6, Carilaa Gardint, 
Mt dbak Lord Aberdeen, April T, 18GI. 

I itvsT begin a letter, frhlch I fear you will And 
painful, nay revolting, to the hist de^ee, with offbriti^ yon ^ _ 

my cordial tbanlts for the permission to adJfess it to yon. J j\ ' 

Aftef a residence of between three and fbilr months At " 

N'aples, I have come borne with a deep sctise of the duty In- 
cumbent lipon me to make some attempt towards mitigating 
the horrorS( I can use no weaker word, amidst which the 
Government of that country Is now carried on. 

As I shall have tu detail startling fkcts, and as I cannot 
avoid in describing them the use of the strongest language, I DO HIS 

must slate at the outset, that it ftss not for the purposes of ^ 

political criticism or censorship that I went to Naples. Cir- ^ 

cumstances purely domestic took me and kept me there. Z 
did not carry with me the Idea, that it was any part of my 
duty to look for grievances in the administration of the 
Government, or to propagate ideas belonging to another 
meridian. I admit, in the most .unquallfted manner, the y, 

respect that is due from Englishmen, as from others, to f ' 

Governments in general, whether they be absolute, constitu- 
tional, or tepublfcan, as the represenlalives of a public, nay, 
of a Divine authority, and as the guardians of order. I do i 

not know that there is any other country In Europe, I am 
sure there is none unless it is In the South of Italy, from [ 

which I should have returned with anything tike the ideas ' 

and intentions which now press npon my mind. On this, ^ton'i 

among other grounds, I am grateful for your consent to be 
the recipient of tiiy statement, because It will give weight to 
my asseveration, that this grievous subject has forced itself 
upon me, that I am sincere in disclaiming what is called 
political propagandism, that I have not gathered wholesale 
and without examination ihe statements I am about to niake, 
that an important part of them are within my own personal 
knowledge, and that, as to the rest of those which are stated 
b2 
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4 STATE PROSECUTIONS OF [Lettw I. 

without qualification, after no want of care in examining 
their sources and their grounds, I firmly and deliberately be* 
lieve them. 

Without entering at length into the reasons wtiich have 
led me thus to trouble you, I shall state these three only ; 
first, that the present practices of the Government of N^aples, 
in reference to real or supposed political offenders, are an 
outragR upon religion, upon civilization, upon humanity, and 
upon decency. Secondly, that these practices are certainly, 
and even rapidly, doing the work of republicanism in that 
country : a politicdl creed, ^vhich has little natural or habitual 
root in the character of the people. Thirdly, that as a 
member of the Conservative party in one of the great family 
of European nations, I am compelled to remember, that that 
party stands in virtual and real, though perliaps unconscious, 
alliance with all the established Governments of Europe as 
auch; and that, according to the measure of its influence, 
they suffer more or leas of moral detiiment from its reverses, 
and derive strength and encouragement from its successes. 
This principle, whici) appliee with very limited force to the 
powerful States, whose Govemmenis are strong, not only in 
military ot^anizaiion, but in the habits and affections of the 
people, is a principle of great practical importance in reference 
to the Government of Maples, which, from whatever cause, 
appears to view its own social, like its physical, position, as one 
under the shadow of a volcano, and which is doing everything 
in its power from day to day to give reality to its own dangers, 
and fresh intensity, together with fresli cause, to its fears. 

In approaching the statement of ihe case, I must premise 
that I pass over an important prefatory consideration, with 
respect to the whole groundwork of governing autliority in 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies at this moment ; and that I 
shall not inquire whether, according to reason and social 
rigl(t, the actual Government of that country be one with or 
without a title, one of law or one of force. I fhull assume 
that the Constitution of January 1848, spontaneously given, 
sworn to as irrevocable with every circumstance of solemnity, 
and never to this day dlher legally or even ostensibly revoked, 
(although contravened in almost every act of the Govern- 
ment,) never existed, and is a pure fiction. I will not appeal 
to it, because such an appeal might give colour to the idea 
that my desire waste meddle with the form of Government, 
and might thus interfere with those purposes of humanity 
which, and which aloi.e in the first instance, I propose to my- 
ielf and to you : whereas, in Iruth, I am firmly of opinion 
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that this very important matter may much more safely and 
wisely, and indeed can only with propriety, be regarded as an 
internal question, which it is for the Sovereign of the country 
to settle with his subjects, apart from any intervention of 
ours ; unless indeed questions should incidentally arise affect- 
ing it under the treaty of 1844 between the Two Sicilies and 
England, upon some parts of which, as a colleague of your 
Lordship, I had the honour to be employed. With such a 
topic at present I can have nothing to do ; nor should I have 
alluded to the Neapolitan Constitution in this place at all, but 
because a recollection of the main facts connected with it is 
necessary in order in any manner to explain the recent conduct 
of the Government of Naples, and to give full credibility to 
statements so astonishing as those which I shall have to make. 

I must not suppress the expression of my full persuasion, 
that in reading this letter you will feel disposed to ask, how 
can conduct so inhuman and monstrous be pursued without a 
motive, and what can be the motive here ? To answer that 
question fully, I must enter upon the history of the Neapolitan 
Constitution. But for the present, and so long as I have the 
hope of any prompt amendment without a formal controversy, 
I am content at whatever disadvantage to leave that question 
unanswered, though a reply to it is certainly essential to the 
entire development of my case. 

One other prefatory word yet remains. In these pages you 
will find no reference to the struggle waged, and waged suc- 
cessfully, by the King of Naples against his Sicilian subjects, 
or to the conduct of any of the parties either immediately or 
indirectly concerned in it. My subject-matter is wholly 
different: it is the conduct of the Government of that Sove- 
reign towards the Neapolitan or continental subjects, through 
whose fidelity and courage the subjugation of Sicily was 
effected. 

There is a general impression that the organization of the 
Governments of Southern Italy is defective — that the admi- 
nistration of justice is tainted with corruption — tiiat instances 
of abuse or cruelty among subordinate public functionaries 
are not uncommon, and that political offences are punished 
with severity, and with no great regard to the forms of justice. 

I advert to this vague supposition of a given state of tilings, 
for the purpose of stating that, had it been accurate, I should 
have spared myself this labour. The difference between the 
faintest outline that a moment's handling of the pencil sketches, 
and the deepest colouring of the most elaborately finished 
portrait, but feebly illustrates the relation of these vague 
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6 STATE PEO8ECUTI0NS OF [Letter I. 

suppositions to the actual truth of the Neapolitan oase. It is 
not mere imperfection, not corruption in low quarters, not 
occasional severity, that I am about to describe : it is incessant, 
systematic, deliberate violation of the law by the Power ap- 
pointed to watch over and maintain it. It is such violation of 
human and written law as this, carried on for tiie purpose of 
violating every other law, unwritten and eternal, human and 
divine ; it is the wholesale persecution of virtue when united 
with intelligence, operating upon such a scale that entire 
classes may with truth be said to be its object, so that the 
Government is in bitter and cruel, as well as utterly illegal, 
hostility to whatever in the nation really lives and moves, 
and forms the mainspring of practical progress and improve- 
ment ; it is the awful profanation of public religion, by its 
notorious alliance, in the governing powers, with the violation 
of every moral law under the stimulants of fear and vengeance ; 
it is the perfect prostitution of the judicial office, which has 
made it, under veils only too threadbare and transparent, 
the degraded recipient of the vilest and clumsiest forgeries, 
got up wilfully and deliberately, by the immediate advisers of 
the Crown, for the purpose of destroying the peace, the free- 
dom, ay, and even if not by capital sentences the life, of men 
among the most virtuous, upright, intelligent, distinguished, 
and refined of the whole community ; it is the savage and 
cowardly system of moral, as well as in a lower degree of 
physical, torture, through which the sentences extracted from 
the debased courts of justice are carried into effect. 

The effect of all this is, total inversion of all the moral and 
social id^s. Law, instead of being respected, is odious. 
Force, and not affection, is the foundation of Government. 
There is no association, but a violent antagonism, between 
the idea of freedom and that of order. The governing power, 
which teaches of itself that it is the image of God upon earth, 
is clothed, in the view of the overwhelming majority of the 
thinking public, with all the vices for its attributes. I have 
seen and heard the strong and too true expression used, 
" This 18 the negation of God erected into a system of Govern- 
ment."* 

I confess my amazement at the gentleness of charajcter 
which has been shown by the Neapolitan people in times of 
revolution. It really seems as if the hell-born spirit of re- 
venge had no place whatever in their breasts. I know that 
at any rate some illustrious victims are supported by the spirit 
of Christian resignation, by their cheerful acceptance of the 
* Ela Mgazione di Dio §retta a nstema di governo. 
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will of God. But the present persecution is awfully aggrar 
vated, as compared with former ones ; it differs too in this, 
that it seems to be specially directed against those men of 
moderate opinions, whom a Government well stocked even with 
worldly prudence, whom Macchiavelli, had he been ministeri 
would have made it his study to conciliate and attach. These 
men, therefore, are being cleared away; and the present 
efforts to drive poor human nature to extremes cannot wholly 
£iil in stirring up the ferocious passions, which never, to my 
belief, since the times of the heathen tyrants, have had so 
much to arouse, or so much to palliate when aroused, their fury. 

I must first speal^ of the extent and scale of the present pro- 
ceedings. 

The general belief is, that the prisoners for political 
offences in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies are between ^ ^y 

fifteen, or twenty, and thirty thousand. The Government ii JN I 

withholds all means of accurate jnforpiation, and accordingly ^ 

there can be no certainty on the point. I have, however, 
found that this belief is shared by persons the most intelligent, 
considerate, and well-informed. It is also supported by wl^at 
is known of the astonishing crowds confined in particular 
prisons ; and especially by what is accurately kpown in parti- 
cular provincial localities, as to the numbers of individuals Do HIS 
missing from among the community. I have heard these 
numbers for example at Regffio, ^d at Salerno ; and from ap 
effort to estimate them in reference to population, I do believe 
that twenty thousand is no unreasonable estimate. In Naples 
alone, some hundreds are at this moment imder indictment 
capitally I and when I quitted it, a trial was expected to 
come on iminediately, (called that of the fifteenth pf May,) 
in which the number charged was between four smd five 
hundred ; including (though this is a digression) at least oue 
or more persons of high station, whose opinions would in this 
country be considered more Conservative than your own. 

The Neapolitan Government, indeed, appears to have sonie- 
thing of the art which Mr. Burke declared to be beyond hii|i ; 
he '^did not know how to frame an indictment against a 
people." A.^v considering what I have said, pray consider H<mU 

next, that the number of refugees and persons yariouslv con- 
cealed, probably larger, perhaps much larger, than that of 
the prisoners, is also to be reckoned. We must then re- 
member, that a very large proportion of these prisoners be- 
long to the middle class, (though there are also considerable 
numbers of the working class,) and further, that the numbers 
of the middle class, in the kingdopi of Naples, (of which 
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leaning the Begno, or 
1 Majesty,) must be a, 
- much smaller part of the entire population, than they are 
among ourselves. We must next consider that of these per- 
sons very few have independent means of support for their 
families ; not to mention that, as I hear, confiscation or 
sequestration upon arrest is frequent. So that generally each 
case of a prisoner or refugee becomes the centre of a separate 
circle of human misery ; and now there may be some inkling 
of the grounda for saying that the system, the character of 
-which I am about to examine further, has whole classes for 
its object, and those classes the very classes upon which the 
health, solidity, and progress of the nation mainly depend. 

But why should it seem strange that the Government of 
Naples should be at open war with those classes ? In the 
achools of the country it is, I have heard, compulsory to 
employ the political Catechism ascribed to the Canonico 
Apuzzi, of which I have a copy. In this catechism, civiliza- 
tion and barbarism are represented as two opposite extremes, 
both of them vicious ; and it is distinctly taught, taught there- 
fore by the Government of Naples, that happiness and virtue 
lie in a just mean between them. 

But again. Shortly after I reached Naples T heard a man 
of eminent station accused, with much vituperation, of having 
stated that nearly all those who had formed tlie " Opposition 
in the Chamber of Deputies under the Constitution were in 
prison or in exile. I frankly own my impression was, that a 
statement apparently so monstrous and incredible deserved 
the reprobation it was then receiving. It was (I think) in 
November last. The Chamber had been elected by the 
people under a Constitution freely and spontaneously given 
by the King : elected twice over, and with little change, but 
■ that little in favour of the Opposition. No one of the body, 
I think, had then been brought to trial (although I may state, 
in passing, one of them had been assassinated by a priest 
named Peluso, well known in the streets of Naples when I 
was there, never questioned for the act, and said to receive 
a pension from the Government). So that I put down the 
statement aa a fiction, and the circulation of it as, at the 
very least, a gross indiscretion or more. What was my 
astonishment when I saw a. list in detail which too fully 
proved its truth ; nay, whicli in the most essential point 

It appears, my dear Ijord, that the full complement of ihe 
Chamber of Deputies was 164; elected by a constituency 
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vhich brought to poll about 117,000 votes. Of these 
about 140 was the greatest number that came to Naples to 
exercise the functions of the Chamber. An absolute majority 
of this number, or seventy-six, besides some others who had 
been deprived of offices, had either been arrested or had gone 
into exile. So that after the regular formation of a popular 
representative Chamber, and its suppression in the teeth of 
the law, the Government of Naples has consummaied its 
audacity by putting into prison, or driving into banishment 
for the sake of escaping prison, an actual msjority of the 
representatives of tlie people. 

I have now said enougli upon the scale of these proceed- 
ings ; and I pass to the examination of their character : and 
first their character in point of law, because I have charged 
the Government with systematic violation of it. 

The law of Naples, as I have been informed, requires that 
personal liberty shall be inviolable, except under a warrant 
from a Court of Justice authorised for the purpose. I do not 
mean the Constitution, but the law anterior to and indepen- 
dent of the Constitution. This warrant, I understand, must 
proceed upon actual depositions, and must state the nature of 
the chaise, or it must be communicated immediately after- 
wards, I am not sure which. 

In ulter defiance of this law, the Government, of which the 
Prefect of Police is an important member, through the 
Bg«nls of that department, watches end dogs the people, pays 
domiciliary visits, very commonly at night, ransacks houses, 
seizing papers and effects and tearing up floors at pleasure 
under pretence of searching for arms, and imprisons men by 
the score, by the hundred, by the thousand, without any war- 
rant whatever, sometimes without even any written authority 
at all, or anything beyond the word of a policeman ; con- 
stantly without any statement whatever of the nature of the 
olTence. 

Nor is this last fact wonderful. Men are arrested, not 
because they have committed, or are believed to have com- 
mitted, any offence; hut because they are persons whom 
it is thought convenient to confine and to get rid of, and 
gainst whom therefore some chaise must be found or 
fabricated. 

The first process, therefore, commonly is to seize them and 
imprii^on them ; and to seize and carry off LooIih, papers, or 
whatever el>e these degraded hirelings may choose. The 
correspondence of the prisoner is then examined, as soon as 
may be found convenient, and he is himself examined upon 
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it : in secret, without any intimatiofi of the charges, which a9 
yet in fiict do not exist; or of the witnesses, who do not 
exist eitiier. In this examination he is allowed no assistance 
whatever, nor has he at this stage any power of communica- 
tion with a legal adviser I He is not examined only, but, as 
I knoWf insulted at will and in the grossest manner, under 
pretence of examination, by the officers of tiie police. And 
do not suppose that this is the fault of individuals. It is 
essential to the ^stem, of which the essential aim is, to create 
a charge. What more likely than that, smarting under 
insult, and knowing with what encouragement and for whose 
benefit it is offered, the prisoner sliould for a moment lose his 
temper, and utter some expression disparaging to the sacred 
majesty of the Government ? If he does, it goes down in the 
minutes against him : if he does not, but keeps his self-com- 
mand, no harm is done to the great end in view. 

His correspondence is examined as well as himself. Sup- 
pose him a man of cultivated intelligence : he has probably 
watched public alO^irs and followed their vicissitudes. His 
copies of letters, or the letters to him which he may have kept, 
will contain allusions to them. The value of this evidence as 
evidence would of course depend upon giving full effect to 
all these allusions taken in connection one with the other. 
But not so : any expression which implies disapproval (since 
nothing is easier than to construe disapproval into disaffection, 
disaffection into an intention of revolution or of regicide) is 
entered on the minutes. Suppose there happens to be some 
other, which entirely destroys the force of the former, and 
demonstrates the loyalty of the victim : it is put by as of no 
consequence ; and if lie remonstrate, it is in vain. In countries 
where justice is regarded acts are punished, and it is deemed 
unjust to punish thoughts; but in this case thoughts are 
forged in order that they may be punished. I here speak of 
what I know to have happened, and have imagined or height- 
ened nothing. 

For months, or for a year, or for two years, or three, as 
the case may be, these prisoners are detained before their 
trials ; but very generally for the longer terms. I do not 
happen to have heard of any one tried at Naples on a politi- 
cal charge, in these last times, with le:>s than sixteen or 
eighteen months of previous imprisonment. I have seen men 
still waiting, who have been con^ned for six and twenty 
months ; and this confinement, as I have said, began by an 
act not of law, but of force in defiance of law. There may be 
gasest doubtless there are, of arrests und^r warrant, after depqv 
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sitions : but it is needless to enter upon what is, I believe^ 
purely exceptional. 

I do not scruple to assert, in continuation, that when every 
effort has been used to concoct a charge, if possible, out of 
the perversion and partial production of real evidence, this 
often fails : and then the resort is to perjury and to ibrgery. 
The miserable creatures to be found in most comniunities, but 
especially in those where the Government is the great agent 
of corruption upon the people, the wretches Avho are ready to 
sell the liberty and life of fellow-subjects for gold, and tQ 
throw their own souls into tlie bargain, are deliberately 
employed by the Executive Power, to depose according to 
their inventions against Ihe man whom it is thought desirable 
to ruin. Although, however, practice should by this time 
have made perfect, these depositions are generally made in 
the coarsest and clumsiest manner ; and they bear upon them 
the evidences of falseliood in absurdities and self-contradic- 
tions, accumulated even to nausea. But what then ? Mark 
the calculation. If there is plenty of it, some of it, according 
to the vulgar phrase, will stick. Do not think I am speaking 
loosely. I declare my belief that the whole proceeding is 
linked together from first to last; a depraved logic runs 
through it. Inventors must shoot at random, therefore they 
take many strings to their bow. It would be strange indeed, 
and contrary to the doctrine of chances, if the whole forged 
fabric were dissolved and overthrown by self-contradiction. 
Now let us consider practically what takes place. Suppose 
nine-tenths too absurd to stand even before the Neapolitan 
Courts ; of this portion some is withdrawn by the police and 
not carried into the trial at all, after they have been made 
aware, through the prisoner's or his counsers assistance, of its 
absurdity ; the rest is overlooked by the judges. In any 
other country it would of course lead to inquiry, and to a 
prosecution for perjury. Not so there ; it is rather regarded 
as so much of well-meant and patriotic effort, which, through 
imtoward circumstances, has failed. It is simply neutralized 
and stands at zero. But there remains the one-tenth not self- 
contradicted. Well, but surely, you will say, the prisoner will 
be able to rebut that, if false, by counter-evidence. Alas ! he 
may have counter-evidence mountains high, but he is not 
allowed to bring it, I know this is hardly credible, but it is 
true. The very men tried while I was at Naples named and 
appealed to the counter-evidence of scores and hundreds of 
men of all classes and professions — military, clergy, Goyern- 
ipent functiooaries, and the rest ; but in every inptauce, >>'itH| 
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12 STATE PROSECUTIONS OF [Letter L 

I believe, one single exception, the Court, the Grand 
Criminal Court of Justice, refused to hear it : and in that 
one case the person, when called, fully bore out the statement 
of the prisoner. Of course the assertion of the accused, how- 
ever supported by the evidence of station and character, goes 
for nothing against the small remaining fragment not self- 
destroyed of the fictions of the vilest wretch, however such a 
fragment be buried beneath presumptions of falsehood ; and 
this fragment, being thus secured from confutation, forms the 
pillow on which the consciences of the judges, after the work 
of condemnation, calmly and quietly repose. 

I ought, however, to point out, for the sake of accuracy, 
that, when the forged testimony has been procured, the 
Government are in a condition to present it to the Court, 
obtain a warrant, and so far legalize the imprisonment. 

Now, how are these detenuti treated during the long and 
awful period of apprehension and dismay between their illegal 
seizure and their illegal trial ? The prisons of Naples, as is 
well known, are another name for the extreme of filth and 
horror. I have really seen something of them, but not the 
worst. This I have seen, my Lord : the official doctors not 
going to the sick prisoners, but the sick prisoners, men almost 
with death on their faces, toiling upstairs to them at that 
charnelhouse of the Vicaria, because the lower regions of such 
a palace of darkness are too foul and loathsome to allow it to 
be expected that professional men should consent to earn 
bread by entering them. As to diet, I must speak a word 
for the bread that I have seen. Though black and coarse to 
the last degree, it was sound. The soup, which forms the 
only other element of subsistence, is so nauseous, as I was 
assured, that nothing but the extreme of hunger could over- 
come the repugnance of nature to it. I had not the means of 
tasting it. The filth of the prisons is beastly. The officers, 
except at night, hardly ever enter them. I was ridiculed for 
reading with some care pretended regulations posted up on the 
wall of an outer room. One of them was for the visits of the 
doctors to the sick. I saw the doctors with that regulation 
over them, and men with one foot in the grave visiting them, 
not visited by them. I have walked among a crowd of be* 
tween three and four hundred Neapolitan prisoners : mur- 
derers, thieves, all kinds of ordinary criminals, some condemned 
and some uncondemned, and the politically accused indis- 
criminately : not a chain upon a man of them, not an officer 
nearer than at the end of many apartments, with many locked 
doors and gratings between us ; but not only was there 
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nothing to dread, there was even a good deal of politeness to 
me as a stranger. They are a self-governed community, 
the main authority being that of the gamorristi, the men of 
most celebrity among them for audacious] crime. Employ- 
ment they have none. This swarm of human beings all slept 
ini a long low vaulted room, having no light except from a 
single and very moderate sized grating at one end. The 
political prisoners, by payment, had the privilege of a separate 
chamber off the former, but there was no division between them. 

This is not well, but it is far from being the worst. I will 
now give your Lordship another specimen of the treatment 
administered at Naples to men illegally arrested, and as yet 
uncondemned. From the 7th of December last to the 3rd of 
February, Pironte, who was formerly a judge, and is still a 
gentleman, and who was found guilty on or about the last- 
named day, spent his whole days and nights, except when on 
his trial, with two other men, in a cell at the Vicaria, about 
eight feet square, below the level of the ground, with no light 
except a grating at the top of the wall, out of which they 
could not see. Within the space of these eight feet, with the 
single exception I have named, Pironte and his companions 
were confined during these two months ; neither for Mass 
were they allowed to quit it, nor for any other purpose what- 
soever ! This was in Naples, where by universal consent 
matters are far better than in the provinces. The presence 
of strangers has some small influence on the Government: 
the eye of humanity, or of curiosity, pierces into some dark 
crannies here, that are wholly unpenetrated in the remoteness 
of the Provinces, or in those lonely islands scattered along the 
coast, whose picturesque and romantic forms delight the eye 
of the passing voyager, ignorant what huge and festering 
masses of human suffering they conceal. This, I say, was in 
Naples ; it was the case of a gentlenmn, a lawyer, a judge, 
accused but uncondemned. Do not suppose it is selected and 
exceptional. I had no power to select, except from what 
happened to become known to me, from among a sample quite 
insignificant in comparison with what must have remained 
unknown to me. And now, af^er this one fact, does not the 
strange and seemingly mad charge I have made against the 
Neapolitan Government begin, as the light of detail flows in 
upon it, to assume method and determinate figure ? 

There was another case that I learned, which I believe I 
can report with accuracy, though my knowledge of it is not 
quite the same as of the last. When I left Naples, in Feb- 
ruary, the Baron Porcari was confined in the Maschio of 
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Ischia. He was accused of a share in the Calabrian insur- 
rection, and was awaiting Iiis trial. This Maschio is a dun- 
geon without light, and 24 feet or palms (I am not sure 
which) below the level of the sea. He is never allowed to 
quit it day or night, and no one is permitted to visit him there, 
except his wife — once a fortnight. 

1 have now probably said enough of the proceedings pre- 
vious to trial ; but there is one small gap to fill up. If the 
arrest is contrary to law, why not, it may be asked, bring an 
action for false imprisonment / I have made some inquiry 
upon that head. I understand that as in other points, so 
neitlier in this, is the law defective ; ihat such an action 
might probably be brought, and might in argument be made 
good, but the want is that of a Court which would dare to 
entertain it. This will be better understood when I come to 
speak of the political sentences : for the present I pass on. 

And now, perhaps, I cannot do better than to furnish a 
thread to my statement by dealing particularly with the case 
of Carlo Poerio. It has every recommendation for the pur- 
pose. His father was a distinguished lawyer. He is himself a 
refined and accomplished gentleman, a copious and eloquent 
speaker, a respected and blameles^s character. I have had 
the means of ascertaining in some degree his political posi- 
tion. He is strictly a Constitutionalist ; and while I refrain 
from examining into the shameful chapter of Neapolitan 
history whicii that word might open, I must beg you to 
remember that its strict meaning there is just the same as 
here, that it signifies a person opposed in heart to all violent 
measures, from whatever quarter, and having for his political 
creed the maintenance of the monarchy on its legal basis, by 
legal means, and with all the civilizing improvements of laws 
and establishments which may tend to the welfare and happi- 
ness of the community. His pattern is England, rather than 
America or France. I have never heard him charged with 
error in politics, other than such as can generally be alleged 
with truth against the most hi^^hminded and loyal, the most 
intelligent and constitutional, of our own statesmen. I must 
say, after a pretty full examination of his case, that the con- 
demnation of such a man for treason is a proceeding just as 
much conformable to the laws of truth, justice, decency, and 
fair play, and to the common sense of tlie community, in fact 
just as great and gross an outrage on them all, as would be a 
like condemnation in this country of any of our best known 
public men. Lord John Russell, or Lord Lansdowne, or 
Sir J»raes Graham, or you^plf, I will not say it is precisely 
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the lame as reapects hu rank and position, but tliey have 
scarcely any public man wbu stands higlier, nor is there any 
one of the names I liave mentioned dearer to the English 
natioD— perhaps none so dear — aa is that of Foerio to his 
Keapolitan fellow-countrymen. 

I pass by other mournful and remarkable cases, such as 
that of Settembrini, who, in a sphere by some degrees nar- 
rower, but with a character quite as pure aud fair, tvas tried 
with Poerio and forty more, and was capitally convicted, in 
February, though through an humane provision of the law 
the sentence was not executed ; but he has, I fear, been I'e- 
served for a fate much harder : double irons for life, upon a 
remote and sea-girt rock : nay, there may even be reason to 
fear that he is directly subjected to physical torture. The 
mode of it, which was specified to me upon respectable though i -yr • 

not ccrtsin authority, was the thrusting of sharp itistrumeuts d IN • 

under the finger-nails. 

I shall likewise say very little upon the case of Faucitano, 
who, like Settembrini, was tried with Puerio in the same 
batcli of furty-two prisoners during the winter. His case is 
peculiar, since there really was a foundation fur the charge. 
The charge was an intention to destroy, by means of some 
terrible explosive agents, several of the Ministers and other "^ HIS 

persons. The foundation was, that he had in his breast- o 

pocket, on a great public occa^^ion, a single bottle, which exr 
ploded there without injuring him in life or limb I It is likely 
that lie had intended some freak or folly, but he was con- 
demned to death. Till within a few hours of the time 
appointed, it was believed he would be executed. Tlie 
Bianchi were in the streets, collecting alma to purchase r, 

musses for bis soul. He was in the chapel of the condemned, 
with the priests about him, when, during the night, his case 
having been discussed at a council in the daytime, there caiue 
<lown from Caserta a messenger with orders fur his reprieve. 
I have learned the agency through which that reprieve was 
procured, but the notice of it is unnecessary for my present 
purpose. 

Carlo Poerio was one of the Ministers of the Crown under ton* 

the Constitution, and bad also one of the most prominent 
positions in the Neapolitan Parliament. He was, as regarded 
the SiiJIion question, friendly to the maintenance of the unity 
of the kingdom. He was also friendly to the War of Inde- 
pendence, as it was termed ; but I have never heard that he 
manifested greater zeal in that matter than the King of 
^aples; it is a question, of course, wholly irrespeotivo of 
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what we have now to consider. Poerio appeared to enjoy 
the King's full confidence ; his resignation, when offered, Mras 
at first declined, and his advice asked even after its acceptance. 
The history of his arrest, as detailed by himself, in his 
address of February 8, i 850, to his judges, deserves attention. 
The evening before it (July 18, 1849), a letter was left at 
his house by a person unknown, conceived in these terms : — 
" Fly ; and fly with speed. You are betrayed ! the Govern- 
ment is already in possession of your correspondence with tlie 
Marquis Dragonetti. — From one who loves you much." Had 
he fleid, it would have been proof of guilt, ample for those of 
whom we are now speaking. But he was aware of this, and 
did not fly. Moreover, no such correspondence existed. On 
the 19th, about four in the afternoon, two persons, presenting 
themselves at his door under a false title, obtained entry, and 
announced to him that he was arrested in virtue of a verbal 
order of Peccheneda, the Prefect of Police. He protested in 
vain : the house was ransacked : he was carried into solitary 
confinement. He demanded to be examined, and to know the 
cause of his arrest within twenty-four hours, according to law, 
but in vain. So early, however, as on the sixth day, he was 
brought before the Commissary Maddaloni ; and a letter, with 
the seal unbroken, was put into his hands. It was addressed 
to him, and he was told that it had come under cover to a 
friend of the Marquis Dragonetti, but that the cover had been 
opened in mistake by an officer of the police, who happened 
to have the same name, though a difterent surname, and who, 
on perceiving what was within, handed both to the authorities. 
Poerio was desired to open it, and did open it, in the presence 
of the Commissary. Thus far, nothing could be more elaborate 
and careful than the arrangement of the proceeding. But 
mark the sequel. The matter of the letter of course was 
highly treasonable ; it announced an invasion by Garibaldi, 
fixed a conference with Maz2ini, and referred to a correspond- 
ence with Lord Palmerston, whose name was miserably 
mangled, who promised to aid a proximate revolution. " I 
perceived at once," Rays Poerio, " that the handwriting of 
Dragonetti was vilely imitated, and I said so, remarking that 
the internal evidence of sheer forgery was higher than any 
amount of material proof whatever." Dragonetti was one of 
the most accomplished of Italians ; whereas this letter was 
full of blunders, both of grammar and of spelling. It is 
scarcely worth while to notice other absurdities ; such as the 
signature of name, surname, and title in full, and the trans- 
mission of such a letter by the ordinary post of Naples. 
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Poerio had among his papers certain genuine letters of 
Dragonetti's ; they were produced and compared with this ; 
and the forgery stood confessed. Upon the detection of this 
monstrous iniquity, what steps were taken by the Government 
to avenge not Poerio, but public justice ? None whatever : 
the papers were simply laid aside. 

I have taken this detail from Poerio himself, in his Defence ; 
but all Naples knows the story, and knows it with disgust. 

Poerio's papers furnished no matter of accusation. 

It was thus necessary to foi-ge again ; or rather perhaps to 
act upon forgeries which had been prepared, but which were 
at first deemed inferior to the Dragonetti letter. 

A person named Jervolino, a disappointed applicant for 
some low office, had been selected for the work both of 
espionage and of perjury ; and Poerio was now accused, under 
information from him, of being among the chiefs of a repub- 
lican sect, denominated the Unita Italiana, and of an inten- 
tion to murder the ffing. He demanded to be confronted 
with his accuser. He had long before known, and named 
Jervolini to his friends, as having falsely denounced him to 
the Government ; but the authorities refused to confront 
them ; the name was not even told him ; he went from one k^ t,^^ 

prison to another ; he was confined, as he alleges, in places fit ; 

for filthy brutes rather than men ; he was cut off" from the E, 

sight of friends ; even his mother, his sole remaining near 
relation in the country, was not permitted to see him for two 
months together. Thus he passed some seven or eight months in 
total ignorance of any evidence against him, or of those who 
gave it. During that interval Signor Antonio de' Duchi di 
Santo Yito came to him, and told him the Government knew f. 

all ; but that if he would confess, his life would be spared. 
He demanded of his judges on his trial that Santo Vito sliould 
be examined as to this statement : of course it was not done. 
But more than this. Signor Peccheneda himself, the director 
of the police, and holding the station of a cabinet minister of 
the King, went repeatedly to the prison, summoned divers 
prisoners, and with flagrant illegality examined them himself, K(m*M 

without witnesses, and without record. One of these was 
Carafa. By one deposition of this Carafa, who was a man of 
noble family, it was declared, that Peccheneda himself assured 
him his matter should be very easily arranged, if he would 
only testify to Poerio's acquaintance with certain revolutionary 
handbills. It could not be; and the cabinet minister took 
leave of Carafa with the words — " Very well, sir ; you wish 
to destroy yourself; I leave you to your fete." 
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Such was the conduct of Peccheneda, as Poerio did not 
fear to state it before his judges. I must add, that I have 
heard, upon indubitable authority, of other proceedings of that 
minister of the King of Naples, which fully support the ere* 
dibility of the charge. 

Besides the denu7izia^ or accusation, of Jervolino, on which 
the trial ultimately turned, there was against Poerio the 
evidence given by Romeo, a printer, and co-accused, to the 
effect that he had heard another person mention Poerio as one 
of the heads of the sect. The value of this evidence may be 
estimated from the fact that it included along with Poerio 
two of the persons then ministers, the Cav. Bozzelli and the 
Principe di Torella. It was in fact abandoned as worthless, 
for it spoke of Poerio as a chief in the sect ; but this was in 
contradiction with Jervolino, and the charge of membership 
only was prosecuted against him. But again, you will re- 
mark, the prisoner in no way took benefit from the explosion 
or failure of any charge ; all proceedings went on the principle 
that the duty of Government was to prove guilt, by means 
true or false, and that public justice has no interest in the 
acquittal of the innocent. 

There was also the testimony of Margherita, another of the 
co-accused. He declared, upon an after-thought, that Poerio 
attended a meeting of the high council of the sect. He de- 
clared also that, as a member of this republican and revolution- 
ary sect, Poerio was one of three who contended for maintain- 
ing the monarchical constitution ; and that he was accordingly 
expelled I On this ground, not to mention others, the evidence 
of Margherita was unavailable. 

It is too easy to understand why these efforts were made by 
the co-accused at inculpating Poerio and other men of con- 
sideration. But they did not issue in relief to the parties who 
made them, perhaps because their work was so ill executed, 
or even their treachery not thought genuine. Margherita 
was confined at Nisida, in February, in the same room with 
those whom he had denounced. Nay, he had actually been 
chained to one of them. I shall hereafter describe what this 
joint chaining is. 

The accusation then of Jervolino* formed the sole real 
basis of the trial and condemnation of Poerio. 

Upon this evidence of a man without character or station, 
and who was a disappointed suitor for office that he thought 
he should have had by Poerio's means, a gentleman of the 

* Poerio was named in the evidence of Carafe; but in a manner 
tending positively to prove his innocence. 
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highest character, recently a confidential and favoured servant 
of the King, was put upon trial for his life. 

The matter of the accusation was this. Jervolino stated 
that, having failed to obtain an office throug^h Foerio, he 
asked him to enrol him in the sect of the Vnita Italiana, 
That Poerio put him in charge of a person named Attanasio, 
who was to take him to another of the prisoners, named 
Nisco, that he might be admitted. That Nisco sent him to a 
third person named Ambrosio, who initiated him. He could 
not recollect any of the forms, nor the oath of the sect ! Of 
the certificate or diploma, or of the meetings, which the rules 
of the sect when published (as the Government professed to 
have found them) proved to be indispensable for all its 
members, he knew nothing whatever I 

How did he know, said Poerio, that I was of the sect when 
he asked me to admit him ? No answer. Why could not 
Nisco, who is represented in the accusation as a leader, admit 
him ? No answer. If I, being a Minister of the Crown at 
the time, was also a member of the sect, could it be necessary 
for me to have him thus referred to one person, and another, 
and a third, for admission? No answer. Why has not 
Ambrosio, who admitted him, been molested by the Govern- ^q ^jg 

ment? No answer. Could I be a sectarian when, as a 
Minister, I was decried and reviled by the exalted party in EI, 

all their journals for holding fast by the Constitutional 
Monarchy ? No answer. Nay, such was the impudent 
stupidity of the informer, that, in detailing the confidences 
which Poerio, as he said, had made to him, he fixed the last of 
them on May 29, 1849 ; upon which Poerio showed that on 
May 22, or seven days before, he was in possession of a ■*• 

written report ^nd accusation, made by Jervolino, as the ap- 
pointed spy upon him, to the police : and yet, with this in his 
hand, he still continued to make him a political confidant ! 

Such w^ a specimen of the tissue of Jervolino's evidence ; 
such its contradictions and absurdities. Jervolino had, shortly 
before, been a beggar ; he now appeared well dressed and in 
good condition. I have stated that the multitudes of wit- wtm't 

iiesses called by the accused in exculpation were in no case 
but one allowed to be called. That one, as I have learned it, 
was this : — Poerio alleged, that a certain arch priest declared 
Jervolino had told him he received a pension of twelve ducats 
a month from the Government for the accusations he was 
making against Poerio : and the archpriest, on the prisoner's 
demand, was examined. The archpriest confirmed the state- 
ment, and mentioned two more of his relatives who could do 
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the same. In another case I have heard that six persons to 
whom a prisoner appealed as witnesses in exculpation, w re 
thereupon themselves arrested. Nothing more likely. 

I myself heard Jervolino's evidence discussed, for many 
hours, in court ; and it appeared to me that the tenth part of 
what I heard should not only have ended the case, but have 
secured his condign punishment for perjury. 

I must, however, return to the point, and say, even had 
his evidence been self-consistent and free from the grosser 
presumptions of untruth, the very fact of his character, as 
compared with Poerio's, was enough to have secured the 
acquittal of the accused with any man who had Justice for 
his object. Nor do I believe there is one man in Naples, of 
average intelligence, who believes one word of the accusation 
of Jervolino. 

Two exceptions were taken in the course of these pro- 
ceedings. It was argued by the counsel for Poerio, that the 
Grand Court Extraordinary, before which the trial took place, 
was incompetent to deal with the case, because the charge re- 
ferred to his conduct while a minister and a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies : and by the 48th Article of the Con- 
stitutional Statute all such charges were to be tried by the 
Chamber of Peers. The exception was rejected: and the 
rejection confirmed upon appeal. 

The second exception was this. It was distinctly charged 
against the prisoners that their supposed sect had conspired 
against the life of some of the Ministers, and of the judge 
Domenic-antonio Navarro, the President of the Court ; first, by 
means of the bottle that exploded in the pocket of Faucitano ; 
secondly, by means of a body of pugnalatori or assassins, who 
were to do the work if the bottle failed. This intention pur- 
ported to be founded on the cruelty of the judgments he had 
pronounced upon innocent persons. The prisoners protested 
against being tried by him, and he himself presented a note 
to the Court stating he felt scruples about proceeding with 
the case, and desired to be guided by the rest of the Court. 
The Court unanimously decided that he ought to sit and 
judge these men upon a charge including the allegation of 
their intent to murder him ; and fined the prisoners and their 
counsel 100 ducats for taking the objection ! This decision, 
too, was confirmed upon appeal ; and the Courts both sagely 
observed, that the scruple felt by Navarro was itself such a 
proof of the impartial, delicate, and generous nature of his 
mind, as ought to show that he could not possibly be under 
any bias ; while they admitted, that under the law of Naples, 
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if he liad even within five years been eng^^ed in any criminal 
suit aa a party against tliem, he could not have sat. So this 
delicate, impartial, and generous-minded man, accordingly, 
sat and tried the prisoners. In the case where I have heard 
the detail of the voting of the judges, Navarro voted for con- 
demnatioQ, and for the severest form of punishment. I have 
been told, and I believe he makes no secret of his opinion, 
that all persons charged by the Kind's Government ought to 
be found guilty. I have been told, and I fully believe, that 
Poerio, whose case was certtunly a pretty strong one, even for 
the Neapolitan judges, would have been acquitted by adivbion 
of fourto four (such is the humane provision of the law in case 
of equality), Itad not Kavarro, by the distinct use of intimida- 
Uon, that is of threats of dismissal, to a judge whose niime has 
been told me, procured the number necessary for a sentence.* 
But 1 need not go into these foul recesses. I stand upon 
the &ct that Navarro, whose life, according to the evidence 
for the charge, was aimed at by the prisoaera, sat as President 
of the Court that tried them for their lives; and I ask whether 
language can exaggerate the state of tilings in a country where 
such enormities are perpetrated under the direct sanction 
of the Government ? 

So much for the exceptions. I must observe on another '^^ ^'^ 

curious point, with reference to the court of justice. It did ^ 

not sit as an ordinary, but as a special. Court. When a Court 
sits specially, it is with a view to dispatch. On these occasions 
the process is shortened by the omission of many forms, most 
valuable, as I am assured, for the defence of the prLioner. 
Above forty persomi, on that single occasion, were thus robbed 
of important aids, with a view to expedition ; and yet tliese ir. 

men had been sixteen or eigliteen months and upwards in 
prison before they were brought to trial ! 

I shall now give an indication, not of the impartiality of 
the Court, but of the d^ree of decency with which its 
partiality is veiled. In two cases it happened to be wilhin 
the knowledge of the counsel for the prisoners that tlie per- 
jured witnesses against them did not even know them by sight. 
la one of these the counsel desired to be allowed to ask the 't'oni 

witness to point out the accused persons among the whole 
number of those charged, who were all sittiug together. The 
Court refused permission. In the other case, the counsel 
challenged the witness to point out the man of whose proceed- 
ings he was speaking. If I am rightly informed, Navarro, 
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whom T have so lately mentioned, affecting not to hear the 
question, called out to the prisoner, " Stand up, Signor Nlsco ; 
the Court hus a question to ask you." This nss done, and 
Counsel then informed that he might pursue his eiamination. 
A laugh of bitter mockery ran through the Court. 

I must now place before you an example of the htimanity 
with which invalid prisoners are treated by the Grand Criming 
Court at Kaplea. The statement is not mine ; but it proceeds 
from a gentleman and an eye-witnesi, and one who thoroughly 
understands the latiguage. 

" The original number of the persons under trial for form- 
ing part of the imaginary society chriatened by the police the 
Uniii Ilaliana, was forty-two. The list was headed by the 
nanie of Antonio Leipnecner, now no more. His illness pre- 
vetjted the Court sitting for some days. At last Navarro 
irifurined the medical men attached to the prisons, that their 
consciences must find means to certify the possibility of 
Lieipnecher's attendance on the following morning, 

"On the following morning J Was on my way to the 
tribunal with a friend, wlien we met one of the doctors with 
whnm my friend was acquainted. He began to talk aboat 
Iieipneciier, and said the man was dangerously 111, but that 
his position was such that he could not safely certify to the 
impossibility of his attendance, and that he had consequently 
informed the President that Leipnecher might be brought into 
Court in a sedan chair, provided restoratives were allowed 
him and tui question were asked him. 

" I entered the Court, and Ailer the other prisoners had 
taken their places a sedan chair was brought in, from which 
Antonio Leipnecher was led, or rather carried, in a state of 
mental and bodily prostration. 

"Is'avarro opened the proceedings by calling upon the 
Cancilliere to read the intertogatorto nt AiAomo Leipnecher, 
and, when finished, called upon him for his observations. His 
lawyer said that he had already endeavoured lo speak to liim, 
but that he was unable to answer or understand. Navarro 
then addressed him in a menacing tone, cautioning him that 
byshammingillnesshe was ruining his own cause. Leipnecher 
made some inaudible observations, which were repeated by 
anotlier prisoner, to the effect that the doctors had not taken 
any pains to cure him. 'Oh I' said Navarro, 'write down 
that lie says the doctors wouJd not cure him.' The Procuratore 
Generale, Angelillo, then desired tiiat the dociora might be 
again called in to give their opinion as to his present state, 
which they did in au hour, and reported hlra suffering from 
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an acute fever and unable to remain. * But,' said Angelillo, 
^ as he is here, why can he not remain ?' * He cannot,' said 
the doctors, * without immediate danger to his life.' The 
Court then broke up, and when it again met in the course of 
two or three days Leipnecher was in liis grave." 

But I know that, after what I have said of the Grand 
Criminal Court of Naples, I must have stirred up incredulity 
in the breast of any one accustomed to perceive in the judges 
of a country the very highest impersonation of the principles 
of honour and dispassionate equity. I do not then intend 
to urge that the judges of Naples are all monsters, but they 
are slaves. They are very numerous, very ill-paid, and 
they hold their offices during pleasure. They are in general 
of far less eminence and weight, and of a lower moral standard, 
than the higher members of Ihe Bar who plead before them. 
The highest salary of any person on the bench of judges is, I 
believe, 4000 ducats a year. Perhaps the eight judges who 
are now trying political prisoners by the hundred in Naples, 
may have among them about half the salary of one English 
Puisne Judge. But the main element in the case is, the 
tyrannical severity with which they are treated in case of 
their defeating the accusations brought by Government. 
Not, indeed, that acquittal in all cases signifies much. As 
the Government arrest and imprison without any warrant, or 
any charge ; so, on the same broad and cherished principle of 
illegality, they think nothing of keeping men in prison after 
they have been first punished by some two or three years of 
imprisonment and terror, and then solemnly declared guiltless. 
For example, out of the forty-one* prisoners (reduced from 
forty-two by the death of Leipnecher) whose cases were 
finally disposed of by the sentences of last February, six, I 
think, were acquitted ; and the last I heard of those six per- 
sons, some time after their acquittal, was, that they were all 
still in prison ! Under these circumstances, it will perhaps 
excite no surprise that tiie judges escaped with impunity, in 
consideration of their having condemned thirty-five to punish- 
ments for the most part awfully severe. But woe be to the 
judges themselves if they balk tiie main object of a prosecu- 
tion. In Naples itself, I understand that a gentleman of 
eighty years of age, who had exercised the office of judge for 
half a century, was turned out upon the world a short time 
ago, for having acquitted the parties charged with having 
composed or published an obnoxious article in a newspaper. 

♦ This number, I think, should be forty : the number acquitted, eight i 
the number condemned, thirty-two.~KoTE, July 11, 1851. 
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A more notorious case has recently happened at !Reggio. A 
batcb of prisoners were there brought to trial for some matter 
connected with the period of the ill-fated Constitution. Th^ 
were acquitted ; and the arm of vengeance descended upon 
the judges. After sueh an outrage on their part, the entire 
Court, as if an Augean stable, waa swept clear. Two, I 
believe— probably the docile minority^had only a nominal 
deprivation, being classed as disponibili, and held qualified 
for new appointments, which, for all I know, they may now 
have received. But six judges, the ofTending majority, were 
m^x^ileasly and absolutely dismissed. How can we be sur- 
prised that, with this perfection of discipline, the word of 
command should even by judges be readily obeyed ? 

Three of the forty-one prisoners in what 1 may call the 
Poerio case were condemned to death — Settembrini, Agresti, 
and f aucitano. Foerio himself was condemned to twenty- 
four years of irons. I believe the vote on him was as follows : — 
TJiree judges for acquillal j two for irons ; three (including the 
delicate, scrupulous, and impartial mind of Navarro) for 
DEATH — on that testimony of Jervolino, which I have suffi- 
ciently described. The two latter sections then joined in 
voting for the lighter punishment, and thus the majority was 
obtained, one vote having been at first drawn off from the side 
of acquittal by the bullying process to which I have before 
referred, and which » as fitly intrusted to the delicate, scrupu- 
lous, impartial, and generous Mavarro. 

A strange error is stated to have occurreJ. It seems that 
the Neapoliian law humanely provides, that when three 
persons are found guilty capitally, the seotcncc can be pro- 
nounced only on one ; but that this was foi^tten by the judges, 
and only found out by the Procurator- General, or some other 
party, after they thought they had finished. I have even 
heanl it stated that Settembrini and Agresti received, as of 
mercy, a reprieve, to which they were entitled as of right. 
As to Faucitano, I will not enter into details of what 
occurred at Caserta in the palace, but I have heard them, 
and minutely too; and there appears to me too good reason 
to believe that the threat of the witlidrawal of certain useful 
support from the Government of Naples, and not humanity, 
dictated, at the last moment, the commutation of his punish- 
Now there is no doubt that the infliction of capital punish- 
ment, under judicial sentences, is extremely rare in the king- 
dom of Naples ; but whatever capital punishment may be in 
other points of view, I do not hesitate to say it would be a 
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refined humanity, in respect to the amount of suffering which 
it inflicts, in whatever form, through the agency of man, as 
compared with that which is actually undergone in sentences 
of imprisonment. Yet even on the severity of these sentences 
I would not endeavour to fix attention so much as to draw it 
off from the great fact of illegality, which seems to me to be 
the foundation of the Neapolitan system : illegality, the foun- 
tain-head of cruelty and baseness, and every other vice ; 
illegality which gives a bad conscience, that bad conscience 
creates fears, those fears lead to tyranny, that tyranny begets 
resentment, that resentment creates true causes of fear where 
they were not before ; and thus fear is quickened and enhanced, 
the original vice multiplies itself with fearful speed, and old 
crime engenders a necessity for new. 

I have spoken of Settembrini and his reputed and too 
credible torture ; I come now to what I have either seen, or 
heard on the most direct and unquestionable authority. 

In February last, Poerio and sixteen of the co-accused 
(with few of whom, however, he had had any previous acquaint- 
ance) were confined in the Bagno of Nisida near the Laza- 
retto. For one half-hour in the week, a little prolonged by 
the leniency of the superintendent, they were allowed to see L 

their friends outside the prison. This was their sole view of r^ **I^ 

the natural beauties with which they were surrounded. At JE 

other times they were exclusively within the walls. The 
whole number of them, except I think one, then in the infirm- 
ary, were confined, night and day, in a single room of about 
sixteen palms in length by ten or twelve in breadth, and 
about ten in height ; I think with some small yard for exer- 
cise. Something like a fifth must be taken off these numbers r. 
to convert palms into feet. When the beds were let down at 
night, there was no space whatever between them ; they 
could only get out at the foot, and, being chained two and 
two, only in pairs. In this room they had to cook or prepare 
what was sent them by the kindness of their friends. On 
one side, the level of the ground is over the top of the room ; 
it therefore reeked with damp, and from this, tried with long 
confinement, they declared they suffered greatly. There was 
one window — of course unglzized — and let not an Englishman 
suppose that this constant access of the air in the Neapolitan 
climate is agreeable or innocuous ; on the contrary, it is even 
more important to health there than here to have the means 
of excluding the open air, for example, before and at sunset. 
Vicissitude of climate, again, is quite as much felt there as 
here, and the early morning is sometimes bitterly cold. 

c 
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Tbeir chaips vere as follows. Each iqaii vears a BCrooff 
leather girth rpun<} him above the hips. To this are aepurea 
the upper en4s of two chains. One chain of fbiir long and 
heavy links descends to a kind of double ring fixed round 
the ankle. Tlie second chain consists of eight links, each of 
the same weight and length with the four, and this unites tJie 
two prisoners together, so that tliey can stand about six feet 
apart. Neither of these chains is ever undone day or night. 
The dress of common felons, which, as well as Uie 
felon's cap, was there worn by the late cabinet-mjnister ojF 
Kins' Ferdinand of Naples, is composed of a rough and coarse 
red jacket, with trowsers of the same material — very like the 
cloth made in this country from w)iat is called devil's dust ; 
the trowsers are nearly black in colour. On his head he had 
a small cap, which makes up the suit; it is of the s^me 
material. The trowsers button all the way up, that they 
mt^ be removed at night without disturbing the chains. 

The weight of these chains, I understand, is about eight 
TOtoli, or between sixteen and seventeen English pounds for 
the shorrcr one, which must be doubled when we give each 
prisoner his half of the longer one. The prisoners had a 
heavy limping movement, much as if one leg bad been shorter 
than the other. But the refinement of suffering in this case 
arises from the circumstance that here we have men of edu- 
cation aud high feeling chained inces-^antly together. For no 
purpose are these chains undone ; and ti)e meaning of these last 
woras must be well considered ; they are to be taken strictly .J 

Well, it may be thought, the practice is barbarous, and 
ought not to prevail ; still, as it does prevail, it might be 
difficult to esempt these persons, although gentlem^, from U. 
But this, my Lord, is not the true explanation. On the con* 
trary, it was for the sake of these very genilemen that tlie 
practice of chaining two and two was introduced into the 
Bagno of Nisida. I was assured that two or three weeks 
before, among eight hundred prisoners in that ho^na (which 
to the passer-by looks hardly bigger than a mariello tower) 
these double ii-ons were totally unknown ; ajid there were 
many poUtical offenders then there, but tijey were men of the 
lower class, to whom tliis kiud of punishment would have 
been but a slight addition. But just about the time when 
Poerio and his companions were sent lo Nisida, an order came 
from Prince Luigi, the brother of the King, who, as Admiral, 
has charge of the island, ordenng tliat double irons should bs 
used for those who had been brought iuio the prison since a 
certain rather recent dat«— I think July 22, 1850. Thus it 
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was contrived to have them put on Poerio and his friends, 
and yet to have a plea, sucli ob it is, fur saying that the 
measure waa not adopted with a view to their case, and to the 
extreme moral (as w<Ji as the not slight physical) suffering 
whicli it would secure for tlieni- Among these, as I have 
already said, had been chained together the informer Marghe- 
rita and one of his victims. Among these, I myself saw a 
political prisoner, Romeo, chained' in tho manner I have 
described^ to an ordinary offender, a young man with one of 
the most ferocious and sullen countenances I have seen among 
many hundreds of the Neapolitan criminals. 

The inspector of this prison. General Falomba, had, I was 
informed, never, or not for a very long time, visited it. But 
he had come just before I was there i and it is impossible to 
avoid the inference that he came in order to make certain 
that the orders for increased severity were not evaded or 
relaxed. 

I had heard that (he political offenders were obliged to 
have their heads shaved ; but this had not been done, though 
rhoy had been obliged to shave away any beard they might 
have hod. 

1 must say 1 was' astonished at the mildness with which 
they spoke of those at whose hands they were enduring these ""^ HIS 

altominabje persecutions, and at their Christian resignation as p 

well as their forgiving temper, for they seemed ready to 
undergo with ciieerfuiness whatever might yet be in store for 
them. Their health was evidently suDering. I saw the aunt 
of one of these priaonera, a man of about eight and twenty, 
weep when she spoke of his altered looks, and of the youthful 
colour but a few weeks before in his cheeks. I should have f._ 

taken him for forty. I had seen Poerio in December, during 
his trial ; but I should not have known him at Kisida. He 
did not espect his own health to stand, although God, he 
said, had given him strength to endure. It was siigge^led to 
him from an authoritative quarter, tliat his mother, of whom 
he waa the only prop, might be sent to the King to implore 
Ills pardon, or he nuglit himself apply for it. He steadily 
refused. That mother, when I was at Naples, was losing her """ 

mental powers under the pressure of her afflictions. It seemed 
as if God, more compassionate than her fellow-creatures, 
were taking them away in mercy, for she had, amidst her 
sorrow, trances and visions of repose ; she told a young phy- 
sician, known to uie, that she iiad bet- n seeing her son, and 
with him another person. The two were in ditfetent gaols, 
and she had seen neither. 
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Since I have left Naples, Foerio has sunk to a lower depth 
of calamity. He has been taken, I understand, from Nisida 
to Iscfaia., farther from pubhc interest, and perhaps to ewne 
abode like the Maschio of Forcari. What I saw waa quite 
enough. Never before have I conversed, and never probably 
shall I converse again, with a cultivated and accomplished 
gentleman, of whose innocence, obedience to law, and love 
of his country I was as firmly and as rationally assured as 
of your Lordship's or that of any other man of the very 
highest character, whilst he stood before me amidst surround- 
ing felons, and clad in the vile uniform of guilt and shame. 
But he is now gone where he will scarcely have the opportu- 
nity even of such conversation. I cannot honestly suppress 
my conviction, that tjie object in the case of Foerio, as a mAn 
of mental power sufficient to be feared, is to obtain the scaf- 
fold's aim by means more cruel than the scaffold, and without 
the outcry which the scaffold would create. 

It is time for me to draw to a close. I might, indeed, 
detail circumstances to show that language is used by the 
highest authority in Naples, demonstrating that attachment to 
the Constitution, that is the fundamental law of the State, is 
there regarded and punished as a crime ; and again, to show 
that men, ay, ecclesiastics as well as laymen, are confessedly 
detained in prison there, not because they have committed 
crime, not because they are even suspected of it, but because 
it is thought that through their means may possibly be 
obtained, at some future time, some imaginable information 
tending to inculpate somebody else. But I will wind up this 
repulsive narration, with noticing a circumstance that too 
clearly shows wliat value is placed by those in power at Naples 
upon human life as such. 

I have spoken of the Neapolilaii prisons. It appears that, 
not long ago, exasperated by the treatment they received, the 
inmates of the State prison of Procida revolted, and endea- 
voured to gain possession of the prison. The mode of quelling 
this revolt was as follows. The soldiers in charge of them 
threw hand-grenades among them, and killed them to the 
number of one hundred and seventy-dve. In this number 
were included seventeen invalids in tiie infirmary, who had no 
part in the revolt. I have been told that, for perpetrating this 
massacre, the serJeant who commanded the troops was deco- 
lated with, and may now be seen wearing, a military order. 
1 refer to this incident without forgetting that a revolt or 
riot in a prison is a formidable thing, and requires strong 
measures ; but with the overwhelming forc« everywhere at the 
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commatid of the Executive power, and with the mild chancier 
of Neapolitans, even as criminals, taken into view, no one will 
believe tliat there was the slightest call for this wholesale 
slaughter. 

Enough, it seems to me, has now been said to show that 
there are the strongest reasons for believing that, under the 
veil of secrecy, which covers the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment of Naples, there lie hid the ^gantic horrors, to which I 
have alluded as afflicting that country, desolating the entire 
classes upon which the life and growth of the nation depend, 
undermining the foundation of all civil rule, and preparing 
the way for violent revolution by converting tiie Power, which 
is set up in human societies to maintain law and order, and to 
defend innocence and punish crime, into the grand law- 
breaker and malefactor of the country; the first in rank among ,^ 
oppressors, the deadly enemy of freedom and intelligence, and L J\ * 
the active fomenter and instigator of the vilest corruption r 9 
among the people. 

While I speak thus freely and strongly of the acts of the 
Neapolitan Government, I have deliberately refrained (with 
the exception of certain clear cases) from any attempt to 
point out the agents, or to distribute or fis the responsibility. 
Beyond the limits I have named I know not, and have not Tq Qjg 

the desire to know, to whom it belongs. I am aware that, ■ 

although the Sovereign be the effective governor of the coun- "^ 

try, an impenetrable veil may pass between his eyes and the 
actual system of means by which this maiu department of his 
Government is worked ; I know it to be the belief of some 
persons that this is actually the case ; I must add tliat I am 
acquainted with an instance of a direct and unceremonious 
appeal to the King's humanity, which met with a response on ^' 

his part evidently sincere ; although, according to the latest 
accounts I have received, his intentions have as yet been 
thwarted by other influences, and have not taken practical 
effect. 

And now, my dear Lord, I ctmclade, as I began, with 
expressing my gratitude to you for allowing me to place this 
letter in your hands. But n>r this permission, I might have km'* 

found myself wholly without the means of putting any such 
engine into operation as would offer me the least hope of 
quietly producing a salutary effect upon the proceedings of 
the Neapolitan Government. I took leave, indeed, of Naples 
with a fixed resolution to strain every nerve for effecting that 
purpose, and for effecting it with promptitude. But I am 
very sensible of the hazards attending any appeal to the public 
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opinion of this and other countries, and how such an appeal, 
if stroni^ enough to be effective, must also be so strong as to 
run some risk of quickening the action of the elements of 
social and political disorder. I freely own that my sense of 
the actual evils pressing upon the Neapolitan people, of the 
other and opposite evils which these are rapidly engendering, 
and of the obligations arising out of the whole, is so deep and 
so intense, that I must, but for the expectation of some prompt 
and marked sijyns of improvement, to be brought about 
through the channels which your just personal weight will, 
as I trust, open for me, have at once encountered the hazards 
of publicity, whatever they might be, as I might still, in 
contingencies I am unwilling to contemplate, be compelled to 
encounter them. 

But this I must add. Into some one or more particulars 
of the statements I have made, error of form, and even ervoT 
of fact, may have crept. I am prepared for the possibility, 
that if those statements should in any manner reach the persons 
whose conduct they principally concern, they may be met 
with geneml denial, and that denial may even be supported 
and accredited with some instance or instances of apparent, 
nay, possibly of real confutation, I now state that I cannot 
and shall not entail upon your Lordship the charge of handing 
to and fro replications and rejoinders. I will not discuss the 
correctness of my statements with those who alone are likely 
to impugn them, because 1 cannot do it upon equal terms. 
First, inasmuch as in Naples secrecy is the almost universal 
rule of the proceedings of Government, and the perfect servi- 
tude of the press cuts off the means of sifting controverted 
matter, and thus the ordinary avenues to truth. Secondly, 
because my entering upon such details would infallibly cause 
unjust suspicion to light upon individuals, and would thus at 
once give rise to further persecutions. Thirdly, and even 
most of all, because I am so entirely certain of the accuracy 
of my statements in the general picture they present, and the 
general results to which they lead, as to feel that they are 
beyond bond fide dispute, and that to engage in any such 
dispute would be to postpone, perhaps indefinitely, the attain- 
ment of the practical ends which T propose toinyself the hope 
of gaining. I have the less scruple in attaching my own 
credit to them, because I am convinced that as a whole, they 
are within thfe truth. Not in one word or syllable, of course, 
have I consciously heightened the colouring of the case 
beyond the facts : I have omitted much, which even my short 
residence in Naples forced upon my knowledge; I have 
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endeavoured to avoid multiplicity of detwl, aiid have referred 
particularly to the case of Poerio, not because I have the 
eligfatest reason to believe it more cruel or uicbed than 
othetH, but because I was able to follow it somewhat better 
through its particulars, and be<-aufe it is one which will more 
readily than most others attract interest outofhis owncouniry. 
Crimine ab una dUce omnes. It is time that either the veil 
slioiild be lifted frorti scenes fitter for hell than ectrlh, or some 
i^nsiderable fniti^ation shduld be volutitarily adcfpfM. I 
ha«e undertaken! this wearisome and painfdl task, ih the htfpe 
of doing scmielhing to dindnish a mass df hum^h snfibritlg as 
huge, I believe, atid as acute, to sdy the least, us aJiy tfiSt the 
ej^ of Heaven beholds. This iOay, as 1 fl>nd]y trust, be 
tfflfccted, thrdugh Jour Lordship's aid, oh the one hand 
i^lthout elusion or delay, on the other without the tttischiefs 
nnd IhConveniences Which I am Rilly sehsible might, nay in 
some degree roust, attend the process, were I thrown back 
oil my a#a miaided resources. 

I remain, my dear Ijord Aberdeen, 

Most sincerely yours, 
W. E. GtAt>s*c*fc. 
7Se Earl of Abfrdeea, K. 7% 
#i;. *e. #■<;. 
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Mt deab Lord Aberdeen, 

The letter, of which this contains the sequel, was of a 
personal and private nature ; and was addressed to you with 
the ardent and even sanguine hope, that it need never have to 
bear any other character. I had such a conviction of the 
general truth and strength of the statements it contained, and 
of the extreme urgency of the case, and I knew so well, as 
indeed all men know, the just weight attaching to your 
Lordship*s name, even while you act in a personal and private 
capacity alone, that when at my request you consented to 
make my representations known in those quarters to which it 
appeared most desirable to resort, my mind was disburdened 
of a heavy weight, and I cheerfully anticipated some such 
practical consequences as, even if small in themselves, might, 
notwithstanding, by their character, have encouraged and 
justified a patient waiting for more considerable results from 
farther and more mature deliberation. 

It was in itself a thing so reasonable, that private represen- 
tation and remonstrance should in the first instance be 
attempted, that I cannot regret the course that was taken, 
though it entailed the serious delays required for your own 
mature consideration of the ca«se, and for making it known in 
those other spheres to which I have referred. But the 
manner in which it had been received in the quarter directly 
affected by my allegations, had entirely convinced me that it 
would not be vrarrantable to trust any longer in this case to 
the force of mere expostulation, before, driven from the 
definite hopes which I had founded upon your assistance, I 
committed my first letter to the press. I wish, however, to 
make it clearly understood, that I am alone responsible for 
that proceeding. 

I have felt it, then, my bounden duty to remit my state- 
ments by publication to the bar of general opinion— of that 
opinion which circulates throughout Europe with a facility 
and force increasing from year to year, and which, however 
in some things it may fall short or in others exceed, is, so far 
at least, impregnated with the spirit of the Gospel, that its 
accents are ever favourable to the diminution of human 
suffering. ^ 
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To have looked for any modification whatever of the MuNEi 

reactionary policy of a government, in connection with a 
moving cause so trivial as any sentiments or experience of 
mine, may be thought presumptuous or chimerical. What 
claim, it may be asked, had I, one among thousands of mere 
travellers, upon the Neapolitan Government ? The delibera- 
tions which fix the policy of States, especially of absolute 
States, must be presumed to have been laborious and solid in 
some proportion to their immense, their terrific power over the 
practical destinies of mankind; and they ought not to be 
unsettled at a moment's notice in deference to the wishes or 
the impressions of insignificant, or adversely prepossessed, 
or at best irresponsible individuals. 

My answer is short. On the Government of Naples I had 
no claim whatever ; but as a man I felt and knew it to be my 
duty to testify to what I had credibly heard, or personally } IVr • 

seen, of the needless and acute sufferings of men. Yet, aware i^ 1 1 ^ 

that such testimony, when once launched, is liable to be used 
for purposes neither intended nor desired by those who bear 
it, and that in times of irritability and misgiving, such as 
these are on the Continent of Europe, slight caw^es may 
occasionally produce, or may tend and aid to produce, effects 
less inconsiderable, I willingly postponed any public appeal hQ ttjc 

until the case should have been seen in private by those 
whose conduct it principally touched. It has been so seen. ^, 

They have made their option ; and while I reluctantly accept 
the consequences, their failing to meet it by any practical 
improvement will never be urged by me as constituting an 
aggravation of their previous responsibilities. 

It may, again, disappoint some persons that I should now 
simply appear in my personal capacity through the press, *"• 

instead of inviting to this grave and painful question the 
attention of that House of Parliament to which I have the 
honour to belong. To such I would say, that I have advisedly 
abstained from mixing up my statements with any British 
agencies or influences which are official, diplomatic, or poli- 
tical. I might indeed, by thus associating them with the 
interests of parties or individuals, have obtained for them £^n ^^^^ 

increased amount of favourable attention ; but I might on th 3 
other hand have arrayed against my representations, ant' 
against what I believe to be the sacred purposes of humanity, 
the jealousies of those connected with other European States ; 
and, in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies itself, those laudable 
sentiments of national independence, which lie at the root of 
patriotism. I should in effect have caused, if not made, a 

c3 
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fundamental misrepresentation of the whole Case. The 
claims, the intet-ests, which I have in view are not those of 
England. Either they are wholly null and valueless, 6r they 
are broad as the extension of the human race, and lon^-lived 
as its duratibn. It might, indeed, be better 16 obtain some 
partial redress of these grievances through the political in- 
fluence and power of this country, than to remain wholly 
without it : but I am so deeply sensible of the evils attiendant, 
under the circumstances of tiie case, upon that mode of pro- 
ceeding, and lipon its tendency to multiply the number and 
enhance the force of obstructive and even counteracting causes, 
that I deliberately abstain frdm appealing to the generous 
sympathies, with which I am certain the firitish Parliament 
would meet the statement of such a case ; and if the case 
shall penetrate within those precincts it will be by no agency, 
eticouragement, or assent of mine. 

Upon reviewing and reconsidering the terms of the letter 
addressed by me to your Lordship, on the 7th of April, I find 
in them a warmth which may be open to criticism, but which 
then appeared, and still appears, to me to be generally 
justified by the circumstances of the case. I find a great 
variety of allegations which will excite horror and indignation 
in some, incredulity iti others, surprise in most : but which 
few will pass by with indifference. I find these strong state- 
ments made with the avowal on my part, that there are many 
of them which it has been impossible for me to verify with 
precision in their detail ; because the ordinary sources oi 
information are closed; because statements when rfeceived 
cannot, at Naples, be subjected to the test of free discussiofi ; 
and because the supposition once entertained against a Nea- 
politan that he conveyed to any one, especially to an English- 
man (perhaps I might add especially, even as among English- 
mt^n, to myself), ideas or intelligence unfavourable to the 
Government, would have marked him out as the object of the 
spy and the victim of the informer. I stand now, as I stood 
then, upon the conviction that my general representation is 
not too iiighly charged ; upon the consciousness that I have 
(lone all that could be done to attain to accuracy in detail; 
upon the fact that perhaps the most disa^raceful circumstances 
are those which rest upon public notoriety, or upon my own 
personal knowledge ; and upon the as>;nraiice I have too good 
reason to entertain, that any attempt on my part to confer 
habitually with Neapolitan subjects, or to conduct any regular 
search for information through their means, or any indication, 
dirtct or indirect, of any individuals among them as the source 
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from wJiicJi I have derived my knowledge and impit^ibas, 
would be fatal to their personal liberty and happiness. 

But I do not stand upon these grounds alone. My 
durance of the general truth of my representations ha(s been 
heightened, my fears of any material error in detail have 
been diminished, since the date of my first letter, by the 
negative but powerful evidence of the manner in which they 
have been met. Writing in July, I have as yet no qualifi- 
cation worth naming to apoend to the allegations which I first 
put into shape in April. I am indeed aware, that my opinion 
with respect to the number of political prisoners in the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies has been met by an assertion, pur- 
porting to be founded on returns, tliat instead 6f twenty 
thousand they are about two thousand. Even this number 
has not always been admitted ; for I recollect that in I^ovem- 1^ -j^y 

ber last they were stated to me, by an Englishman of high id JN I 

honour and in close communication with the Court, to be less 
than one thousand. I have carefully pointed out, that tnj 
statement is one founded on opinion : on reasonable opinion 
as I think, but upon opinion still. Let the Neapolitan 
Government have the full benefit of the contradiction I have 
mentioned. To me it would be a great relief, if I could 
iionestiy say it at once commanded my credence. The CO HIS 

readers of nay letters will not be surprised at my hesitation to p 

admit it. But this I would add : the mere number of poli- * 

tical prisoners is in my view, like the state of the prisons, in 
itself^ a secondary feature of the case. If they aire fairly and 
legally arrested, fairly and legally treated before trial, fairly 
and legally tried, that is the main matter. Wheffe fairness 
and legality preside over the proceedings, we need have no 
great fear about an undue number of prisoners. But my 
inaih charges go to show that there is gross illegality and grOss 
unfairness in the proceedings ; and it is only in cohnecti6n 
with the proof of this, that the number of prisoners and the 
state of the prisons come to be matters of such importance. 

It will have been remarked in my former letter that I 
hatve spoken of what I myself saw in the Neapolitan prisons, 
and even in a few cases of what I heard from prisoners. I Wow** 

think it necessary to state the motive which led me to seek 
entrance there. It was not an idle curiosity, biit an im- 
pression of the duty incumbent upon me to be an eye-witness, 
^o far as was in my power, to the facts, before deciding upon 
any ulterior step. It is likewise a sacred obligation that I 
should state that those unfortunate persons are m no sense or 
degree responsible for my having visited their nielancholy 
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abodes, nor were they in any manner privy or auxiliary to it, 
or to anything I have Eaid or done, before or subsequently. 
If they have since been subjected, as has been reported to 
me, to an increase of suffering- and hardship, that increase 
can derive no justification from any such act or knowledge 
of theirs. It is right too for me to add that, when I refer to 
their views or slatemeutH concerning the trials, I simply 
quote from printed records which I obtained without their 
ud or knowledge. If a measure taken by me simply and 
solely to get at the truth, by the only means which were 
open to me, should have resulted in the aggravation of the 
condition of innocent men, it does but afford another proof 
of the miserable tendency of tyranny, like every other evil, 
to multiply and reproduce itself. We call necessity the 
tyrant's plea, and such it is ; but it is not a plea only, it is a 
reason : it is a hard and cruel laiik- mistress ; and the wilful 
abuse of our high faculty of choice for the purposes of evil, 
soon brings about a slate of things in which common volition 
is well nigh superseded, and a resolution almost heroic is re- 
quired to arrest the fatal course. 

I do not intend to add to the statements of fact t»)ntained in 
my last letter, though they are but a portion, and not always 
the most striking portion, of those which I might have pro- 
duced. One reason of this is, that they are, as I tlunk, 
sufficient for their purpose ; and another, that by a different 
course I should probably put in jeopardy, not indeed the 
persons who made them to me, but those whom the agents of 
the police might suppose, or might dnd it convenient to pre- 
tend that they supposed, to have so made them. 

My chief purpose at present is, to sustain the general pro- 
bability of my statements, by a reference to unquestionable 
fects, which have occurred both in other parts of Italy and in 
Naples itself; facts such as exhibit a stale of things to us 
most difficult to believe or even to apprehend, but there, 
alas ! too familiar and too true. 

That my statements should be received in the first instance 
with incredulity, can cause ine no dissatisfaction. Nay, 
more: I think that, for the honour of human native, state- 
ments of such a kind ought to be so received. Men ought 
to be slow to believe that such things can happen, and happen 
in a Christian country, the seat of almost the oldest European 
civilization. They ought to be disposed rather to set down 
my assertions to fanaticism or folly on my part, than to 
believe them as an over true tale of the actual proceedings of 
a_eettled government. But though they ought to be thus 
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disposed at the outset, they will not, I trust, bar their minds 
to the entrance of the light, however painful be the objecls 
it ni^ disclose. I have myself felt that incredulity, and 
wish I could have felt it still ; but it has yielded to conviction 
step by step, and with fresh pain at every fresh access of 
evidence. I proceed accordingly to bring the reader's mind, 
so &T as I am able, under the process through which ray own 
has passed, and to state some characteristic iacts, which may 
convey more faithfully than abstract description an idea of 
the political atmosphere of Italy. 

For example, I have within the last few lines spoken of 
the Neapolitan police in sucli a manner as I should be sorry 
to apply in most countries to those classes which a police, ; 

according to our notions, is appointed specially to coerce. j 

Among ourselves the police constable is, as such, the object k ■. y 

of general respect ; tradition suggests, and the conduct of the L j\ . 

body confirms, this feeling ; nor have we at present a word 
in use to describe the character, which conveys any un- 
favourable idea. But in the Italian tungiie he is ^sbirro or a 
tgkerro, words which carry the united idea of degradation in 
the person described, and loathing in those who utter them : 
words, too, which it is impossible to render perfectly into 
English. And now, having spoken of the way in which \0 HIS 

others think of them, let us give a specimen of the manner L 

in which the Italian police officer estimates himself. I take ' 

my example from Lombardy ; yet I am very far from imply- 
ing that the police of that country has sunk to the level of 
the corresponding class in Naples. 

There was lately a well-known officer of police in Milan, 
named Bolza. In the time of the Revolution of 1848 the - 

private notes of the Government on the character of its ; ' 

agents were discovered. Bolza is there described as a perf^on 
harsh, insincere, anything but r^pectable, venal, a fanatical 
Napoleonist until 1815, then an Austrian partizan of equa 
heat, "and to-morrow a Turk, were Soliman to enter upon 
these States ;" capable of anything for money's sake against 
either friend or foe. Still, as the memorandum continues, 
" be understands his business, and is right good at it. Won't 

Nothing is known of bis morals, or of his religion." But a 
work publi.^hed at Lugano contains his last will, and tliis 
curious document testifies to the acute sense which even such 
a man retained of his own degradation. " I absolutely 
forbid my heirs," he says, " to allow any mark, of whatever 
kind, to be placed over the spot where I shall be interred : 
much more any inscription or epitaph. I recommend my 
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d^Hy Deloved wife to impress upon my ctiildren ihe ni^im 
that, ivheii they shall be in a condition lo tiolicit an employ- 
rbent from the generusiry of Ihe Government, they are to ask 
for it elsewhere than in tlie department of the executive 
police; and not, iinleiss under extraordinary circnmstancea, to 
give her consent to the marriage of any of my daughters with 
a member of thst service."* 

I shall next name two laets which are related by Farini, 
the recent and esteemed writer of a History of the States of 
the Churtih since 1815 ■—"There exists a confidential 
circular of Cardinal Bernetti, in i\'liich he orders the Judges, 
in the case of Liberals charged with ordinary offences or crimes, 
invariably to inflict the highest degree of punish ment."f 

Beruetti was not an Austrian partizah ; it is alleged tftat 
he was supplanted (early in the reign of Gregory XVI.) 
through Austrian influence. His favourite idea was the entire 
independence of the Pontifical State ; and therefore the 
circular to wliich I have referred is purely Italian. 

This was under Gregory XVI. Under Leo Xll., 
Cardinal Rivarola went as legate a latere into Bomag:i&. 
On the 31st of August 1825, he pronounced sentence on five 
hundred and eight persons. Seven of these were to suffer 
death. Forty-nine were to undergo hard labour for terms 
varying between fen years and life. Fifty-iwo wefe to be 
imprisoned for similar lerms. Tliese sentences were pro- 
nounced privately, at the simple will of the Cardinal, upon Riere 
presumptions that the parties belonged to the liberal seels ; 
and what is lo the ear of an Englishman the most astound- 
ing fact of all, after a process simply analogous to that of 
a Grand Jury (I compare the process, not the persons), and 
without any opportunity given lo the accused for defence ! 1 

I may add a reference to an edict published by the Duke 
of Modena on the ISth of April 1832. Thb edict ordains 
that political prisoners may be sentenced to any punishment 
materially less than that provided by law upon proof of the 
offence, without any trial or form of proceeding whatever, in 
cases where it has been agreed not to disclose the nahies of 
the witnesses, or not to make known the purport of their 
evidence. With these reduced punishments exile was lo be 
ordinarily combined : and fijies, as well as other appendages, 
might be added at diiK^retion ! The edict may be seen in the 
notorious newspaper called La Voce delta Verilb, No. 110. 

* Giuilterio. Gli ultimi RivolgimeDti Italiani, toI. i. p. 431, itoia. 

\ Fariui, Lo Stato Komaao, vol. i. p. 37, book i, chap, v., nofe, 

' Ibid. chap. ii. 
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Having now recited a few circumstahces illustrative of the 
machinery by which, and of the principles on which, an 
Italian Government has sometimes been Conducted, I proceed 
to set forth some material points connected with the political 
position of the present Government of Naples. In my first 
letter, wliile expressing an anxiety to avoid the discussion of 
the subject, I likewise intimated that some reference to it was 
necessary, in order toi make the present policy comprehensible. 
Nemo repente fuit turpissimus; and no such extremities of 
fear, cruelty, and baseness, as it has been my irksome duty 
to describe, could be reached by any Government but one 
already unmanned by a bad conscience, and driven on by 
necessity to cover old misdeeds by heaping new ones on them. 
In the month of January 1848, a Constitution was granted 
to the kingdom of Naples. It was proclaimed and sworn to i^ -^j ^ 

by the monarch amidst every circumstance of solemnity, and j^ J\| ^ 

the universal joy of the people. Liberatore, one of the 
Jesuits of Naples, in a sermon delivered on the 15th of 
April 1848, says, — " The sovereign has shown himself 
neither obstinately tenacious, nor precipitately pliable. He 
procrastinated, nay repelled, until it was demonstrated that 
the demand proceeded from the universal desire of a people, 
and not from the isolated assumptions of a party ; he deisrned tO HIS 

to accede with joy, when it was still in his power to resist : r, 

thus it plainly appeared, that he took the step not through 
violence or from apprehension, but of his own free and 
sagacious will."* 

On the 15th of May came the struggle, of which the origin 
is described in the most opposite colours by persons of 
opposite sentiments. It ended, however, in the unques- 
tionable and complete victory of the King and tlie troops : 
and I will now quote the words in which the triumphant 
monarch reiterates his assurances in regard to the Consti- 
tution : — , 

" Neapolitans I 

** Profoundly afflicted by the horrible calamity of the 15th 
of May, Our most lively desire is to mitigate, as far as possible, its 
consequences. It is Our most fixed and irrevocable will to maintain Won* 

the Constitution of the 10th of February, pure and free from the 
stain of all excess. As it is the only one compatible with the true 
and irnmediate wants of this portion of Italy, so it will be the 
sacrosanct altar, upon which must rest the destinies of Our most 
beloved people and of Our crown. ..... 

** Resume, then, all your customary occupations : confide with 

* Napoli e la Costituzione, Stamperia del Fibreno, Strada Trinit4 
Maggiore, No. 26, 1848. 
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the utmost fulness of your hearts in Our good faith, in Our sense of 
religion, and in our sacred and spontaneous oath." * 

I now proceed to give extracts from this Constitution. It 
opens thus: and I request particular attention to its very 
solemn preamble : — 

<^ With reference to Our Sovereign Act of the'29th of January 1848, 
by which, concurring with the unanimous desire of Our most beloved 
subjects, We have promised, of Our own full, free, and spontaneous 
will, to establish in this kingdom a Constitution, conformable to the 
civilization of the times, whereof we then indicated, by a few rapid 
strokes, the fundamental bases, and reserved our ratification of it till 
it should be set out and arranged in its principles, according to the 
draft which Our present Ministry of State was to submit to Us 
within ten days' time ; 

'* Determined to give immediate effect to this fixed resolution of 
our mind ; 

'* In the awful Name of the Most Holy and Almighty God, the 
Trinity in Unity, to whom alone it appertains to read the depths of 
the heart, and whom We loudly invoke as the judge of the simplicity 
of Our intentions, and of the unreserved sincerity with which We 
have determined to enter upon the paths of the new political order ; 

** Having heard with mature deliberation Our Council of State ; 

** We have decided upon proclaiming, and We do proclaim, as 
irrevocably ratified by Us, the following Constitution." 

Then follow the particular provisions, of which I need 
only cite four for the present purpose : — 

" Art. I. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies shall be from hence- 
forward subject to a limited, hereditary, constitutional monarchy, 
under representative forms. 

" Art 1 V. The legislative power resides jointly in the King, 
and in a National Parliament, consisting of two Chambers, the one 
of Peers, the other of Deputies. 

^' Art. XIV. No description of impost can be decreed, except 
in virtue of a law : communal imposts included. 

" Art. XXIV. Personal liberty is guaranteed. No one can be 
arrested, except in virtue of an instrument proceeding in due form 
of law from tne proper authority ; the case of flagrancy, or quasi- 
flagrancy, excepted. In the case of arrest by way of prevention, 
the accused must be handed over to the projjer authority within the 
term at farthest of twentv-four hours, within which also the grounds 
of his arrest must be declared to him." f 

Those who wish for detail may consult the histories of these 
events :t I shall only sketch the actual state of things. 

* Farini, book iii. chap. viii. 

t La Costituzione politica del Regno di Napoli, presso Gaetano 
Nobile, Strada Toledo, No. 166, 1849. 

X Such as Massari's Casi di Napoli, Torino, 1849. Massari is an ex- 
deputy. 
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In r^ard to Article I. ; the monarcby of Naples is per- 
fectly absolute and unlimited. 

In regard ta Article IT. ; there existn no Chamber of 
Peers or Chamber of Deputies. 

In regard to Article XIV. ; all the taxes are imposed and 
levied under royal authority alone. 

In regard to Article XXIV. ; persons were arrested by 
the hundred, while I was in Naples, a little before la^t 
Christmas, without any legal warrant whatever, and without 
the slightest pretext of flagraiicy or quasi-flagrancy : they 
were not handed over to the competent authority within 
twenty-four hours, or even at all, and were detained in the 
most rigorous confinement by the police, without any reference 
whatever to the Courts, and without any communication to 
them whatever of the grounds of their arrest. s Tyj • 

Such is the state of facts in respect to the origin of the t W ■ 

Neapolitan Constitution, to its terms, and to the present 
actual conduct of the Government of the country, in con- 
tradiction and in defiance, at every point, of its indisputable 
fundamental law. 

It will be too clearly seen how such a relation between the 
law of a country and the acts — not the occasional, but the 
constant and most essential acts of its Govemmeul — throw ^^ HIS 

light upon the distressing, and at first sight scarcely credible, ^ 

allegations of my first letter. 

But I have yet another source of evidence which I am 
bound to open : one which illustrates, in a form the most 
piunful and revolting, the completeness, the continuity, the 
perfect oiganization of the system which I have thought it 
my duty to endeavour, according to my limited ability, to r, 

expose and to denounce. 

I need hardly observe, that in the kingdom of Naples both 
the press, and the education of the people, are under the 
control of the Government : and that, setting aside the 
question howfar points of conflicting interest with the Church 
may be an exception, nothing is taught or printed there, unless 
with its sanction, and according to its mind. 

I am going to refer to, and quote from a work, one of the ***"* 

most singular and detestable that I have ever seen. It is 
called the Cateckismo JFilosofico, per vso delle Scuole In- 
feriori: and the motto is, " Videte ne qtiis voa decipiat per 
philosophiam." I have two editions of it ; one bearing as 
follows : Napolifpresso Raffaele Miranda, Largo delle Pigne, 
No. 60. 1850. The other is part of a series called ' CoUetkme 
di buoni Libri a favore deUa Verith e delta Virtit. Napoli, 
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Siahilimento Tvpografico di A, Pesta, Strada Carhonara^ 
No. 104. 1850. I am thus particular, because I feel that if 
I were not so, I might now once more raise the smile of a not 
irrational incredulity. 

The doctrine of the first chapter is, that a true philosophy 
must nowadays be taught to the young, in order to counteract 
the false philosophy of the liberals, which is taught by certain 
vicious and bad men, desirous to make others vicious and bad 
like themselves. The notes of these liberal philosophers are 
then enumerated : and one of them is " disapproval of tlie 
vigorous acts of the legitimate authorities." They produce, 
it is taught, all maimer of evils, especially the eternal 
damnation of souls. The pupil then asks with great sim- 
plicity of his teacher, not whether all liberals are wicked, but 
" whether they are all wicked in one and the same fashion ?" 
And the answer is — 

"Not all, my child, because some are tlioroiigh-paced and wilful 
deceivers, while others are pitcously deceived : but notwithstanding, 
they are all travelling the same road ; and if they do not alter their 
course, they will all arrive at the same goal." 

The plain meaning, as I read it, is, that those who hold 
what in Naples are called liberal opinions (and many who 8^re 
included in the name there, would not be so designated here), 
even in the more innocent form of the mere victims of deceit, 
will, unless they abandon them, be lost eternally on account 
of those opinions. 

The next question of the scholar is, whether all who wear 
moustaches or a beard are liberal philosophers ! 

In subsequent chapters the scholar is instructed in the true 
nature of Sovereign power. The author plainly denies all 
obligation to obey the laws in a democracy : for he says it 
would be essentially absurd, that the governing power should 
reside in the governed ; and therefore God would never g^ve 
it theni. In the United States, accordingly, there would be 
no Sovereign power. Thus is the most revolutionary and 
anarchical doctrine propagated under the pretexts of loyalty 
and religion. 

The Sovereign power, we are here taught, is not only 
Divine (which I shall never quarrel with an author for 
asserting), but unlimited : and not only unlimited in fact, but 
unlimited from its own nature and by reason of its Divine 
origin. And now we come near the gist of the whole book, 
for the sake of whicii it is that Philosophy has been brought 
down by the Neapolitan sages from high heaven to the level 
6f " inferior schools," This power, of course, cannot be 
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limited by the people, for their duty ia simply to obey 
it :— 

" Scholar, — Can iho people of itself establish fundamenliil laws in 
ft State ? 

" JUasler. — No : because a Constitution, or fundanieotal lawn, are 
ofneceesily alimitalionof the So ve reign tj ; and this can neverreceive 
any measure or Iraundarj except by its own act : otherwise it would 
no longer constitute that hgliest and paramount power, ordained of 
God for the well-being of society."* 

And now I shall continue to translate : the wholo tnatter 
will repay perusal, and it will be seen that the express and 
not roistakeabte features of the Neapolitan case are carefully 
described and fully met in the abominable doctrines here 
intiulcated : 

" S. — If the people, in the very act of electing a Sovereign, shall 
hare imposed U[ion him certain conditions and certain reservations, 
will not these reservations and these conditions form the Constitu- 
tion and the fundamental taw of the State? 

. " M. — The; will, provided the Sovereign ehall have granted 
and ratified them freely. Othenvise they will not; because the 
people, which is made for submission and not for command, cannot 
impose a law upon the Sovereignty, which derives its power not from -„ rrro 

them, but from God. ^" HIb 

" a, — Suppose that a Prince, in assuming the Sovereignty of a t- 

State, has accepted and ratified the Constitution, or fnndsmcntal law, 
of that State; and that he has promised or sworn to observe it; 
is he bound to keep that promise, and to maintain that Constitution 
and that law? 

" J\f. — He is bound to keep it, provided it does not overthrow the 
foundations of Sovereignty : and provided it is not oppoted to the 
general inteieats of the State. t. 

" S. — Why do you (sonsider that a I'rince is not bound to observe 
the Constitution, whenever this impugns the rights of Sovereignty ? 

" M. — We have already found, that the S^overeignty h the 
highest and Supreme power, ordained and constituted by God in 
Bodety, for the good of society ; and this power, conceded and 
made needfuf by God, must be preserved inviolate and entire; and 
cannot be restrained or abated hy man, without coming into conflict 
with Uie ordinances of nature, and with the Divine Will. When- . 

ever, therefore, the people may have proposeiJ a condition which 
impairs the Sovereignty, and whenever the Prince may have pro- 
mised to observe it, that projKiSBl ia an absiirdjtv, that promise is 
Bull ; and the Prince is not bound to maintain a Constitution which 
i« in opposition (o the Divine conimand, but is bound to mainiaiu 
entire and intact the supreme power established by God, and by 
God conferred on him, 

" S. — And why do you consider that the Prince is not bound to 
• Chap. Tii. 
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maintain the Constitution, when he finds it to be contrary to the 
interests of the State ? 

** M, — God has appointed the supreme power for the good of 
society. The first duty then, of the person who may have been 
invested with it, is the duty of promoting the good of society. 
If the fundamental law of the State be found adverse to the good of 
the State, and if the promise given by the Sovereign to observe that 
fundamental law would oblige him to promote what is detrimental to 
the State, that law becomes null, that promise void : because the 
general good is the object of all laws, and to promote that good is 
the main obligation of Sovereignty. Suppose a physician to have 
promised, avd sworn, to his patient, that he would bleed him ; 
should he become aware that such letting blood would be fatal, he is 
bound to abstain from doing it : because, paramount to all promises 
and oaths, there is the obligation of the physician to labour for the 
cure of his patient. In like manner, should the Sovereign find that 
the fundamental law is seriously hurtful to his people, he is bound to 
cancel it : because, in spite of all promises ana all constitutions, the 
duty of the Sovereign is his people's weal. In a word, an oath 
never can become an obligation to commit evil ; and therefore cannot 
bind a Sovereign to do what is injurious to his subjects. Besides, 
the head of the Church has authority from God to release consciences 
from oaths, when he judges that there is suitable cause for it." 

And now comes the keystone of the arch which makes the 
whole fabric consistent and complete, with all the consistency 
and the completeness that can belong to fraud, falsehood, 
injustice, and impiety : — 

" S, — Whose business is it to decide when the Constitation 
impairs the .rights of Sovereignty, and is adverse to the welfare 
of the people? 

'' M. — It is the business of the Sovereign ; because in him resides 
the high and paramount power, establisned by God in the State, 
with a view to its good order and felicity. 

*< S*. — May there not be some danger, that the Sovereign may 
violate the Constitution without just cause, under the illusion of 
error, or the impulse of passion ? 

<< M, — Errors and passions are the maladies of the human race ; 
but the blessings of health ought not to be refused thi^ough the fear 
of sickness.** 

And so forth. I will not go through all the false, base, 
and demoralizing doctrines, sometimes ludicrous, but oftener 
horrible, that I find studiously veiled under the phrases of 
religion in this abominable book : because I do not desire to 
produce merely a general stir and indignation in the mind, 
but with the indignation a clear and distinct, and, so far as 
may be, a dispassionate view, of that object which is its 
moving cause. I say, then, that here we have a complete 
systematized philosophy of perjury for monarchs, exactly 
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adapted to the actual facts of Neapolitan history during the 
last three and a half years, published under the sanction, and 
inculcated by the authority, of a Government, which has 
indeed the best possible title to proclaim the precept, since 
it has shown itself a master in the practice. 

This Catechism bears no name : but it is described to me 
as the work of an ecclesiastic whom I forbear to designate, 
since pointing him out is not necessary for my purpose : 
suffice it to say, he is, or was, at the head of the Commission 
of Public Instruction. He dedicates his production " to the 
Sovereigns, the Bishops, the Magistracy, the teachers of 
youth, and all the well disposed." In this dedicatory Address, 
he announces that the Sovereign authority will enjoin, that 
the elements of civil and political philosophy be taught in 
all the schools : and be taught, too, from this one single 
book, lest the purity of the doctrine should otherwise be 
corrupted : that the teachers are to be closely watched, lest 
they should neglect this duty, and that none of them are to 
have the annual renewal of their office, except upon proof 
of having observed it, that so " this book may be multiplied 
in a thousand shapes, and may circulate in the hands of all, 
and the Catechism of the philosopher may become the ^q grjg 

personal accomplishment of all the young, and may invariably 
follow close upon the Catechism of the Christian." E, 

Of course, peculiar care is to be taken that no one shall 
make his way into holy orders without having imbibed this 
necessary knowledge. 

" The Bishops will find means to circulate it in their seminaries, 
to prescribe it to their clerks, to recommend it to the parish priests, 
to cause it to bcccme the food of the people, and to fix that in all **' 

examinations men shall be questioned upon the doctrines of political 
philosophy, just as they arc questioned upon those of Christian 
belief and conduct, inasmuch as no one without being a good citizen 
and a good subject can be a good Christian !" 

There is daring, if not grandeur, in this conception. A. 
broken oath ; an argument spun from laborious brains to 
show that the oath ought to be broken ; a resolution to pre- ^^^ 

occupy all minds, in the time of their tender and waxen 
youth, and before the capacity of thought, with this argument : 
no more cunning plot ever was devised, at least by man, 
against the freedom, the happiness, the virtue, of mankind. 

Here the author modestly ends with the declaration, " I 
have planted, Apollos watered, but God hath given the 
increase." And it is time for us to end also. We have thus 
seen Perjury, the daughter of Fraud, the mother of Cruelty 
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and Violence, stalk abroad in a Christian kingdom under the 
sanction of its Government ; and have heard her modestly 
make for herself a claim (which, as I am informed, has been 
fully allowed) that her laws shall be expounded in every 
school throughout the country, coincident in extension, and 
second only, if second, in dignity, to the Catechism of the 
Christian Faith. If we are to quote Scripture, here is my 
text — " Now for the comfortless troubles' sake of the needy, 
and because of the deep sighing of the poor; I will up, saith 
the Lord, and will help every one from him that swelleth 
against him, and will set him at rest." (Ps. xii, 5, 6.) 

I have now done my best to supply the reader with the 
illustration and collateral evidence which seemed necessary 
in order to his forming a correct judgment upon the charges^ 
so harsh and strange in sound, which I have been conipelled 
to make against the present policy of the Government of 
Naples in regard to State prosecutions. 

For contradictions, again I say, I have to look : but to 
such contradictions as are not subject to be verified, cross- 
examined, or exposed, I must decline to attend. Confutation, 
I am now convinced, except in small details, is impossible, 
with respect to my statements of fact. Would to God that 
that unhappy Government — and any other, if indeed there be 
any other, like it — may be wise in time, before outraged 
humanity shall turn on the oppressor, and the cup of Divine 
retribution overflow. 

And would to God, on the other hand, that, if there shall 
be shown a disposition to purge out abomination and temper 
excess, and steadily and honestly, though, gradually, to bring 
about a better state of things, then, such a disposition may 
be met with forbearance and goodwill, with the chastening 
of too eager expectations, with full recollection of difficulties 
and allowance for them, and with an earnest readiness to 
forgive and to forget. 

There are two possible inferences from what I have 
written, against which I must endeavour to guard. The 
first is this : some will say, all these abuses and disgraces are 
owing to the degradation of the people. I do not deny that 
there is some share of what we think degradation there ; nor 
can it be wondered at, when we consider from what source 
the polluted waters of fraud and falsehood ^o\v : but this" I 
say, that the Neapolitans are over harshly judged in England. 
Even the populace of the capital is too severely estimated ; 
the prevailing vices lie on the surface, and meet the eye of 
every one ; but we scarcely give them the credit they deserve 
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for their ipildness, their simplicity, their trustfulness, their 
warm affection, their ready anxiety to oblige, their freedom 
from the grosser forms of crime. Wliat will be said in 
England, when I mention, upon authority which ought to be 
decisive, that during four months of the Constitution, when 
the acUon of the police too was much paralysed, there was 
not a single case of any of the more serious crimes in Naples 
among four hundred thousand people ? 

We do a fresh injustice when we extend to the various 
classes of the community, and to the inhabitants of all the 
provinces, the estimate too hastily formed even of the populace 
of Naples. Perhaps the point in whicli they are most defective 
is that of practical energy and steady perseverance in giving 
effect to tiie ideas, with which their high natural intelligence 
abundantly supplies them. But, while they seem to me most ^ 1^-r 

amiable for their gentleness of tone, and for their freedom i JN • 

from suUenness and pride, they are, I must say, achnirable 
in their powers of patient endurance, and for the elasticity 
and buoyancy, with which in them the spirit lives under a 
weight that would crush minds of more masculine and tougher 
texture, but gifted with less power of reactive play. 

One other word. I write at a moment when public feeling 
in this country is highly excited on the subject of the Roman TO HIS 

Catholic Church, and I must not wilfully leave room for « 

extreme inferences to the prejudice of her clergy in the ^ 

kingdom of Naples, which I know or think to be unwarranted 
by the facts. That clergy, no doubt, regular and secular, 
is a body of mixed character, which I am not about to 
attempt describing ; but it would in my opinion, be unjust to 
hold them, as a body, to be implicated in the proceedings of 
the Government. A portion of them, beyond all question, 
are so. I am convinced, from what has reached me, that a 
portion of the priests make disclosures from the confessional 
for the purposes of the Government ; and I have known of 
cases of arrest immediately following interviews for confession, 
in such a maimer tiiat it is impossible not to connect them 
together. But, on the other hand, there are many of the 
clergy, and even of the monks, who are among the objects rton'* 

of the persecution I have endeavoured to describe. The 
most distinguished members of the celebrated Benedictine 
convent of Monte Cassino have for some time past been 
driven from the retreat, to which they had anew given the 
character of combined peace, piety, and learning. Several 
of them were in prison when I was at Naples; others not 
in actual confinement, but trembling, as a hare trembles, at 
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every whisper of the wind. One was in prison for liberal 
opinions ; another for being the brother of a man of liberal 
opinions. There was no charge against these men, but the 
two brothers were confined because it was thought that 
through the first of them might possibly be learned something 
against some other suspected person or persons. Among 
the arrests in December last, there were, I believe, between 
twenty and thirty of the clerical order. It may indeed be, 
and perhaps is, true that the greater part of the whole body 
stand by and look on, without any sympathy, or at least any 
effective sympathy, for those on whom the edge of this sharp 
affliction falls ; but this is perhaps not less true of the nobles, 
whose general tone I believe to be that of disapproval towards 
the proceedings of the Government, while they have a kind 
of armistice with it, and it is the class beneath them that 
bears the brunt of the struggle. The Church at Naples is 
presided over by a Cardinal Archbishop of high birth, simple 
manners, and entire devotion to the duties of his calling, who, 
I am certain, is entirely incapable of either participating in 
or conniving at any proceedings unworthy in their character. 
The Jesuits are the body who perhaps stand nearest to the 
Government ; but they were ejected from their college during 
the time of the Constitution with flagrant illegality and some 
considerable harshness : and even their doctrines do not 
seem to satisfy those in power, for a periodical which they 
conduct, under the name of La Civilta Cattolica, and which 
they used to print on their premises, has now been removed 
to Rome. That the clergy have a strong faction with the 
Government I do not doubt : so have the lazzar09ii : but 
there is no proof of the complicity of the body, and clear 
proof of the opposition of a part of it, however their pro- 
fessional tone and learning may, to a certain extent, innocently 
predispose them in favour of the authorities, especially under 
a monarch reputed to be most regular and strict in the offices 
of religion. 

I remain, my dear Lord Aberdeen, 

With much r^ard, sincerely yours, 

W. E. Gladstone, 
6, Carlton Gardens, July 14, 1851. 
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TO 



THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 



My Lord, — 

I address this letter to you, as a tried, 
unvarying Conservative statesman. I have not asked 
your permission so to do, as Mr. Gladstone says he has 
done; but I feel assured that if your Lordship had 
known what were to be the contents of the two letters 
from the honpurable member for Oxford, you would 
never have allowed them to be inscribed to you, and 
that the matter which I now address to you vnll be 
more acceptable than that which is contained in the 
two letters so abusive of our ally his Majesty the King 
of the Two Sicilies, and the friendly Neapolitan Go- 
vernment. 

I cannot understand, my Lord, the very sudden turn 
taken by Mr. Gladstone, a gentleman for whom I 
have been accustomed to entertain a very considerable 
respect. To use the sort of phrase which Mr. Gladstone 
very frequently employs in his letters to your Lord- 
ship, — sunt boni, qui dicunt^ — ^that is, there are good 
men who say that Mr. Gladstone, apprehensive of being 
unseated by his Alma Mater, and foreseeing a speedy 
dissolution and general election, is looking out for a 
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popular constituency, and, to captivate the sweet suf- 
frages of the Radicals, has addressed these two very 
strange letters to your Lordship, abusive of a king and 
government which (however relatively weak) have 
stopped the march of revolutionism and anarchy in the 
south of Italy, and by that fact have insured to them- 
selves the odium and vituperation of the soi-disant 
Liberal party all over Europe. 

Again, other good men tell me that the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P., — ^first known to me as a Con- 
servative, — has suddenly conceived a strong dislike of 
all monarchical institutions, and that he is now in the 
habit of saying, and repeating, ad nauseam^ that all the 
monarchies of old Europe are worn out and effete ; 
that monarchy itself is rococo^ and that the sooner we 
approach to the model normal condition of the United 
States of North America, the better it will fare with us 
all. My authorities for these allegations (or call them 
insinuations^ my Lord Aberdeen), have at least fifty 
times the weight of any of the charges which the right 
honourable member for the University of Oxford has 
advanced in the two letters to your Lordship. 

I should have thought, my Lord, that the whole 
course of events since 1848 must have tended to dis- 
enchant even young and romantic, and ultra-classical 
minds, of all Republican illusions, and that a person 
so acute as Mr. Gladstone, and having his political 
experience, would, in 1851, have had a strong bias 
towards the monarchical element of a constitution. 
One pardons even democratic republicanism in a boy, 
as one excuses in a man the inevitable accident of 
his once having been a boy ; but Mr. Gladstone, — et d 
son age ! 

I know what I am stating, — and have the amplest 



authority for it, — ^when I affirm that Mr. Gladstone, 
before proceeding to Naples, asked for and received 
letters of introduction to leading members of his 
Majesty's Government, and to other distinguished 
individuals not appertaining unto the revolutionary 
or red republican party ; that, at Naples, his visits were 
expected by such personages ; that he never sav^ one 
of them ; that he took v^hat he calls " information" 
exclusively from a certain party, which, ever since 
the dawn of the revolutionary troubles in the south 
of Italy, has been most hostile to his Majesty of the 
Two Sicilies, and his Majesty's Government. 

Had Mr. Gladstone really witnessed the atrocities, 
the horrors of which he speaks or vmtes in his letters 
to your Lordship, why did he not visit the King, or his 
enlightened, humane prime-minister, the Chevalier 
Fortunate ? or why did he not call iqpon the Prince 
of Ischitella, the minister at war, who, in former years, 
resided long in England, who is still well remem- 
bered and highly respected among the highest and the 
best in this country, and who has the advantage of 
speaking English fluently and well ? The last frag- 
ment of this last sentence is of some importance, 
for I am assured that Mr. Gladstone's knowledge of 
Italian is somewhat imperfect, and that, of the patois^ 
or dialettOy or Unguaggio Napolitano^ he knows no more 
than your Lordship knows of Sanscrit, or than I know 
of the vernacular in the Delhi Llama's country of Thibet. 
And, my Lord, as one who has dwelt in Naples, or its 
immediate neighbourhood, for nearly eleven years, I can 
assure you that, without a familiar acquaintance with 
the local dialect, no foreigner can really understand 
the Neapolitan people. I do really fear,, my Lord 
Aberdeen, that> next to the misfortune of falling into 
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the company aforesaid (and not before praised^* as the 
Italian phrase would go), the right honourable gentle- 
man must have gone to the wrong hotel, andhaveengaged 
a French-speaking laquais de place of extremely revo* 
lutionary tendencies. You know, my Lord Aberdeen, 
the value of these media of interpretation. That very 
interesting victim. Carlo Poerio, speaks French about 
as well as Mr. Gladstone speaks Italian.^ Moreover, 
my Lord Aberdeen, I am informed that the right 
honourable member for Oxford (not having had a 
travelling fellowship) has hardly travelled at all ; and 
that, of the European continent, he knows exceed- 
ingly little. 

If, my Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone have made 
up his mind to turn a red republican, a Cobdenite (and 
the place of his nativity smells of Manchester), or a 
radicalized Whig, we can have nothing to do with him 
or to say to him. But, my Lord, as a person attached 
to the sacred cause of order, and to most of the men 
who now compose the Cabinet of His Majesty of the 
Two Sicilies, — ^men with whom I have been on the 
very closest terms of friendship for very many years, — 
I cannot help trying to tell your Lordship, that the 
two letters addressed to you by the right honourable 
member for Oxford, are, from the very beginning to the 
very end thereof, a series of the grossest blunders and 
misrepresentations that I have seen, even in this 
Radical-Whig period. I wish, my Lord Aberdeen, to 
be moderate, even in a case where my ovra political 
opinions are outraged, and my bosom friends held up to 
execration, and, perhaps, to the knife of the assassin, 
or to the guillotine, should Red Republic ever be, for 
three days, en permanence^ at Naples. I trust that 

* Prelodata. 



I shall advance nothing without vouchers ; and that 
the subject-matter which I shall advance will convince 
not only your Lordship, but a vast number of the people 
of England, let their politics be what they may. 

I have put forward the gravamen of the question. 
Should I be somewhat excited in carrying out the 
arguments, or rather the facts, you,^ Lord Aberdeen, 
will excuse me ; and even Mr. Gladstone, mal-menS as 
I conceive him to be, will forgive a little warmth in a 
man pleading for men who have been the friends of 
his youth, the associates of many, many years, and who 
— as I believe, my Lord Aberdeen — ^are as incapable 
of cruelty, or being a party in any cruelty, oppressiou, 
or tyranny, as is your Lordship, or may be Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

Don Carlo Filangieri, Prince of Satriano, who trampled 
out rebellion in Sicily (risking his life in so doing), 13 
not the man to be the tool of a sanguinary tyrant, such 
as it pleases the right honourable member for the 
University of Oxford (who will have a different consti- 
tuency next time) to represent him. Don Francesco 
Pinto, Prince of Ischitella, now minister at war, is the 
man who would have braved exile, poverty, death, 
rather than serve a tyrant. I could go on, my Lord 
Aberdeen, with many others, who now form, or very 
recently formed, parts of the cabinet of his Majesty of 
the Two Sicilies ; but the matter might be tedious, 
and I will speak only of my late friend, Don Gennarp 
Spinelli, Prince of Cariati, who was well known to your 
Lordship, who was minister for Foreign Affiiirs when 
I was last at Naples, and who was, without except, 
tion, one of the most humane and delightful men I 
ever knew in any country. His lUeraiity in politics 
went beyond my standard (and no doubt beyond your 



Lordship's) ; but Prince Cariati meant well, and did 
well, and was incessantly gentle and merciful. When, 
my Lord Aberdeen, I was last at Naples, in the year 
1848, — ^that woful year — ^my dear friend Cariati, 
though not nominally, was effectually prime-minister, 
or chief adviser, of his Majesty the King of the Two 
Sicilies. Knowing him as I did, and respecting his 
memory as I shall not cease to do, I do affirm, my 
Lord Aberdeen, that this was a man incapable of 
cruelty or oppression of any kind ; and, my Lord, it 
was under his regime that the Neapolitan government 
arrested many of those revolutionists and barricaders, 
whose fate seems to excite so lively an interest in the 
breast of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.R for 
the University of Oxford. 

I repeat, my Lord Aberdeen, ever since the deplo- 
rable events of that year of revolutions, 1848, and the 
success of the King of the Two Sicilies, aided by a 
loyal army and a vast majority of his subjects, in 
putting down a rebellion which would have deluged 
the kingdom with blood, and have ended in a red 
republic and an anarchy, his Majesty and his 
Government have been incessantly assailed by the 
Liberal or Radical party all over Europe. To that 
unholy league, the complete triumph of the King, 
first in his continental dominions and subsequently in 
Sicily, has been more unpalatable than gall and worm- 
wood. When all the astuteness and thorough king- 
craft of Louis Philippe could not keep him on the 
throne of France ; when revolution reached Berlin and 
even Vienna, dislocating for the time all government 
and nearly all law; when democracy was in the 
ascendant in every part of Italy, from the frontiers 
of the kingdom to the foot of the Alps; when revolu- 



tion was almost everywhere, it could not be concdved 
that the sovereign of a third-rate power (Ro&det 
they call him) should, in one short day, level the 
barricades raised against him, put down rebellion, and 
keep his own. Not being able to deny the facts, when 
they were f aits accomplish they set up the cry that the 
King disgraced his success by atrocities, — ^that the 
King was a monster of cruelty — as great a monster as 
Caesar Borgia. They have allowed his Majesty no 
truce. Calumny has been heaped upon calumny, 
falsehood upon falsehood, until the total amount is 
monstrous, as it is incredible. Several English writers, 
unbiassed and uninfluenced, and moved only by the 
love of truth and fair play, have exposed many of these 
fabrications. Mr. Baillie Cochrane, who had the most 
ample means of ascertaining the truth — and the 
whole truth, has done much to vindicate the character 
of the King of the Two Sicilies and his Majesty's 
present Government. I can boldly assert that Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane^s testimony is not to be assailed by 
doubt or suspicion. The correspondent (from Italy) 
of the Timesy after recovering from some delusions 
very excusable in a gentleman new to the country, has 
served the cause of truth, order, and justice, in many 
interesting letters written from Rome, Naples, and 
other parts of that beautiful peninsula. 

But all this has not stopped the tongue or the pen 
of the calumniators. They know that they lie — 
mentiscono nella gola — ^but they hope by steadily per^ 
Bevering in the practice, to make their falsehoods pass 
for truth. 

Although these men are constantly calling their 
adversaries Jesuits, they have themselves, one and all, 
studied in the school of the priest Don Basile, that 
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great professor of calumny ; and they have his lessons 
by heart. 

La calomnie, Monsieur? Yous ne savez gaere ce que vous 
d^daignez ; j ai vu les plus honn^tes gens pr^s d'en 6tre accablds. 
Croyez qu'il n'y a pas de plate m^cbancetd, pas d'honreurs, pas de 
conte absurde, qu'on ne fasse adopter aux oisifs d'une grande ville 

en sy prenant bien : et nous avons ici des gens d'une adresse ! 

D abord nn bruit l%er, rasant le sol comme hirondelle avant I'orage, 
pianissimo murmure et file, et s^me en courant le trait empoisonn6. 
Telle bouche le recueille, et piano^ piano vous le glisse en Toreille 
adroitement. Le mal est fait, 11 germe, il rampe, il cHemine, et 
rinforzando de bouche en bouche, il va le diable ; puis tout-k>conp, 
je ne sais comment, vous voyez calomnie se dresser, sifler, s'enfler, 
grandir k vue d'oeil. EUe s'^lance, ^tend son vol, tourbillonne, 
enveloppe, arrache, entraine, 6clate, et tonne, et devient, grS.ce au 
ciel, nn cri g^n^ral, nn crescendo public, un chorus uniyersel de 
haine, et de proscription. Qui diable j r^sisterait ? * 

It has not been the custom of the Neapolitan Lega- 
tion, 'whether in London, in Paris, or elsewhere, to 
reply to the foul and groundless charges of anonymous 
'writers, or of men of no weight or consideration in 
the political world, — ^men, who, by publishing their 
names give a sufficient refutation to their own calum- 
nies. But when these falsehoods are taken up and 
repeated by a gentleman, a scholar, a person so re- 
spected as the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
member for the University of Oxford, has been, it 
behoves the friends of the King and Government of 
the Two Sicilies to take some notice of the injurious 
publications. I am weary, my Lord, of political con-^ 
troversy, and would not have entered the lists with a 
less distinguished adversary. 

In the two letters addressed to your Lordship, the 
right honourable gentleman has, I repeat, been guilty 
of a long series of errors and mis-statements. There is 

* Beaumarohais, " Le Barbier de Seyille." 
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not. a single page in those two letters in which I could 
not detect and expose some marvellously gross mis- 
take; but a detailed criticism would be wearisome 
and unprofitable. I will therefore confine myself to 
a few important points, by which your Lordship may 
be enabled to judge of the correctness of Mr. Glad- 
stone's statements in general. 

The right honourable gentleman affirms that " the 
general belief is, that the prisoners for political offences 
in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, are between fifteen 
or twenty and thirty thousand ; " and that he himself 
believes, "that twenty thousand is no unreasonable 
estimate.'^ 

Now, the police reports sent to me from Naples 
prove that the total number of these state prisoners is 
two thousand and twenty-four ! I will admit that 
even this is a deplorable amount ; but when it is con- 
sidered that there was a revolution at Naples, a 
jsanguinary revolution in Sicily, insurrections in 
Calabria, and more than one extensive plot for 
murdering the King and all the members of the royal 
family, and proclaiming the red republic, I conceive 
that the number is not calculated to excite much 
astonishment. 

Does Mr. Gladstone know how many individuals 
were arrested in Ireland, in 1848, on account of the 
farcical attempt at revolution made by Mr. Smith 
O'Brien ? 

That there may be no mistake, my Lord Aberdeen, 
I lay before you the Neapolitan prison returns, which 
are officially signed and are indisputably correct. 
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My Lord Aberdeen, you will perceive by these 
tables that the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, 
to make out a case against a legitimate and monar- 
chical government, multiplies by tens and by twenties. 
You will not fail to observe the number of state pri- 
soners he gives to Reggio, Salerno, &c., — all very revo- 
lutionary towns, — and the real number actually in cap- 
tivity. I repeat, my Lord Aberdeen, that the numbers 
which I present to you are official and thoroughly 
authentic. Disliking exaggeration, as I do, from what- 
soever side or party it may proceed, and having had, in 
the course of my literary career, occasion to look up 
the number of individuals who were massacred at 
Paris in the first glorious revolution by the Septem- 
brizers, I have acquired some facility in understanding 
what they call in French les Scrmia?, or what we call 
in English, prison-lists, or gaol-deliveries. I cannot 
make a mistake in figures ; and those who placed these 
prison-returns in my hands are as incapable of falsify- 
ing facts or figures as I am of committing an act of 
forgery on the Bank of England or Messrs. Coutts and 
Co. I have not translated the Italian, as this letter, 
when printed, is not intended for the sight of any but 
educated people ; but, should your Lordship think it 
necessary, I will put translations in an Appendix. 

I have brought down the number of state prisoners 
in the kingdom of Naples to a comparatively very low 
figure ; but there remains, among other charges, this 
serious one to meet. — The right honourable member 
for the University of Oxford not only intimates, but 
broadly affirms, that these state prisoners are bar- 
barously treated,— so barbarously, that the whole of 
Christian Europe ought to make war upon the King 
of the Two Sicilies, break open the gaol-doors, and 
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liberate the interesting, gentle, meek-hearted, enlight* 
ened, &c., state prisoners. 

My Lord Aberdeen, if you could take the exaggeration 
and the falsehood out of these statements, you would 
find that the residuum of the truth would be smaller 
than an infinitesimal dose homoeopathically adminis* 
tered. Though never what they have been described 
to be by persons like Lady Morgan and the right 
honourable member from Oxford, the prisons in the 
continental and insular dominions of the King of the 
Two Sicilies were not, in my time, the prisons which 
would have met the approbation of John Howard, the 
Quaker philanthropist. Nay, I will confess, that, in 
some instances, they were, a few years ago, repulsive 
to a man like myself, who is no Quaker, no ultra-phi- 
lanthropist, no cosmopolite. At that time nearly all 
the prisons in the south of Europe were bad — and 
the Spanish the worst. But those Neapolitan pri- 
sons were never such as Mr. Gladstone has chosen to 
delineate ; and since the accession of the present King, 
they have one and all been greatly improved. The 
Vicaria, in which most of the political offenders were 
confined previously to their trial and sentence, is no 
more like Mr. Gladstone's picture than the real island 
of St. Helena is like what the Bonapartist faction 
thought it advisable to describe. I have visited that 
prison, my Lord, very many times, and never saw or 
heard of the subterraneous dungeons of which the right 
honourable member seems to speak. Before it became 
a prison, the Vicaria was a vice-regal palace (hence the 
name, vice-re, Vicaria). The Spanish Viceroys built 
it and lived in it : it is pleasantly situated near the 
Capuan gate ; the air is good and free ; and I scarcely 
know a prison in any part of Europe that has more of 
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the outward and visible signs of salubrity and comfort. 
Within, no doubt, there is still room for improvement. 
Mr. Gladstone certainly uses a curious achromatic 
glass in a very peculiar manner. When he wishes to 
magnify an object, he puts on an additional lens, and 
looks through the glass as people usually do ; but when 
it suits his purpose, he reverses the glass altogether, 
and sees the object through the medium by which he 
ought to have begun to look at it. Thus, because 
some of his pendards^ or pendables^ happened, at the 
time of his visit, to be confined in the old castle of 
Nisita, he turns that fortress into a martello tower ! 
I appeal to the thousands of travellers who have 
seen that lovely islet and the old fortress on its 
crest, to say how correct is this description. 
My Lord Aberdeen, it is not true, but as far from 
truth as radicalized whiggery is from good govern- 
ment, that Carlo Poerio is linked with a common 
felon — ^a brigante, — a cut-throat, a contrabandista. He 
may enjoy the society better, but I am afraid that I 
should not, were I under the same restraint. He is linked 
and tails on with a man of his own condition, — ^an 
avvocatOf a lawyer, a revolutionist, a rebel like himself. 
It went so far as this, my Lord Aberdeen, that when 
Poerio, justly condemned (or if he be not justly con- 
demned, then, my Lord, rise in your seat in the House 
of Peers, and move for the recall of Mr. Smith 
O'Brien), the government of his country asked him — 
Carlo Poerio — with whom he would prefer to be en- 
chained ; and Carlo Poerio chose the very man with 
whom he is now linked. Should your Lordship 
require any proof of this statement, I can procure it 
for you in a very short time. When these men were 
plotting against the lives of the royal family, they 
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assuredly had not anything like an approach to this 
degree of mercy. We are men, my Lord Aberdeen, 
and heirs to the frailty of flesh. 

Some of the conspiracies were immediately di- 
rected — as the best of all beginnings — to the massa- 
cre of the king and royal family. For proofs, read the 
state trials, which are printed and published, and as 
accessible to your Lordship as to me. I can conceive 
the condition of a man, whiggified and semi-radical- 
ized^ lying down on his pillow, and submitting to 
whatsoever a revolution or a combustion may send 
him ; but, my Lord, I cannot possibly conceive the 
father of a family resigning himself to the destinies of 
such revolutions as Mr. Gladstone seems to admire. 
The King of Naples had six children, and there was 
not the life of one of them, from the oldest to the 
most infant, that was not in danger during the barri- 
cades, the framers and fabricators of which are the 
very interesting prisoners whose fate Mr. Gladstone 
seems so much to deplore. I trust, my Lord, that 
with my passions moderated by fifty-two years of 
existence, I might forgive and try to forget any 
violent attempt made against me personally and 
directly ; but I am the father of a family myself, and 
very much doubt whether I could extend the same 
leniency to the man who aimed at the ruin of one of 
my children. Yet the King of the Two Sicilies never 
interfered in these state trials, except to moderate 
and to be merciful, — to reprieve the men condemned 
to death by the Supreme Court, and to substitute 
imprisonment in irons. Mr. Gladstone thinks or says 
that this commutation of punishment is worse than 
death itself. Let him go back to Naples, and ask the 
opinion of his interesting friends. 
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Had his Majesty been ever so disposed to mercy 
and gentleness, the vast majority of his subjects would 
have clamoured for vengeance on the ferocious com- 
batants of the barricades of 1848. It was no trifle, my 
Lord Aberdeen, no mere ichauffage; many of them 
had lost sons, or brothers, or dear friends, in the bloody 
fights at the Palazzo Gravina, in the Toledo, and in 
the street of Santa Brigida ; many widows and orphans 
had been left in destitution, through the madness and 
ferocity of a few men in a few hours. Nor was it in 
any way to be expected that sufferers of this descrip- 
tion should not clamour for some coercive energetic 
measures, calculated to check such bloody experiments 
for the fature. The very instinct of self-preservation 
impelled the orderly portion of the subjects of the 
King of the Two Sicilies ; and I repeat, my Lord 
Aberdeen, — without the slightest fear of refutation, — 
that this portion included, and was composed of, the 
vast majority of his Majesty's subjects. Aide toi^ et 
Dieu taidera. If your house is falling, prop it up, — or 
take the inevitable consequence. 

Ma Don sia alcun di si poco cervello, 
Che creda, se la sua casa rovina, 
Che Dio la salvi senz* altro puntello : 
Perche e' morr^ sotta quella rovina.* 

The wreck, the ruin had been threatening to fall 
upon the head of every quiet respectable man in the 
United Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. 

The right hon. member for the University of Oxford 
iallows that the Neapolitans are an amiable, light- 
hearted, and kindly-hearted people, averse to harshness 
and cruelty. Seeing how little he knows of the coun- 
try, his testimony is not worth very much ; but, for 

* Asino d'oro. 
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once, he chances to be in the right. The Neapolitans 
are as he describes them. But is it necessary for 
me to remind the right honourable member for the 
University of Oxford of so stale and worn-out a 
truism as this, — that as peoples are, so are their 
governments? Where the indole^ the natural dis- 
position of a people, is mild and gentle, you will 
never find a ferocious government, any more than you 
will find a gentle and merciful government where 
the people are ferocious, bloodthirsty, and merciless. 
I know some of the national defects of the Neapoli- 
tans (would to God, my Lord Aberdeen, that I could 
remedy them !) but, after so many years' experience, 
and so much travelling, and such long sojourning in 
their magnificent country, I can confidently stand for- 
ward as a witness for their very many good qualities. 

Mr. Gladstone intimates that the punishment of 
chaining two prisoners together was invented, ad hoc, 
to be applied to the political offenders. This, my 
Lord Aberdeen, is about as true as that our punish- 
ment of transportation to the Colonies originated in a 
cruel desire to crush Mr. Smith O'Brien and our other 
maniacal conspirators of 1848. I need not go into the 
VLUtiquity of la pena de^ferrif or aiferri ; it will be enough 
to say that I saw it prevailing in the Bagni of Naples 
and Castellamare, on my first arrival in the country, 
in the year 1816. I believe that, before proceeding 
to Italy, I witnessed the very same punishment com- 
monly resorted to both in Portugal and in Spain, 
and I am quite certain that convicts were chained 
together at Brest> Toulon, Rome, Civita Vecchia, 
Livomo, and Genoa. 

The honourable member for the University of 
Qxford ought really to have read the three volumes of 

c 
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the State Trials ("Zd Setta deU\ Unitd Italiana*\ 
before he set himself forward to proclaim the consti- 
tutionalism, the political moderation, and the total 
innocence of Carlo Poerio* 

I have seen some very remarkable letters, recently 
written by gentlemen who are thoroughly well acquainted 
tnth the whole of Italy and all its political affairs. 
These letters refute far more calumnies than one, and 
give an admirable notion of the real state of things in 
the United Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, enabling one 
to judge how admirably the Neapolitans and Sicilians 
are fitted and prepared for the constitutional regime. 

The writers are unanimous in their conviction of the 
guilt of Poerio. I have also conversed with English 
gentlemen who have resided in the Neapolitan king- 
dom, not a few weeks, like Mr. Gladstone, but very 
many years, and I find in them the same thorough 
belief in the criminality of the republican lawyer. 
Let me give a slight sketch of Carlo iPoerio's life. It 
appears that this constitutional friend of Mr. Glad- 
stone made his country too hot for him in the year 
1830 ; that he fled to Paris, and there fraternized with 
Mazzini ; that he wrote articles for that revolutionary 
organ "Za Giovine Italia;'^ that on returning to 
Naples, he resumed his revolutionary vocation, and 
that the whole ministry, of which he formed a part, 
were proved republicans — ^like Pepe and Salicetti. 
For additional proof of this, I refer your Lordship 
to Guglielmo Pope's own memoirs, recently pub- 
lished. That book is at least as stupid as it is 
wicked ; but it ought to be read by those who make a 
study of the history of revolution-making; for the 
blatant old dotard speaks out, and reveals without 
blushing, not only his own misdoings, but also the 
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follies and crimes of his companions in sedition and 
treason. Pepe broadly affirms that the King of the 
Two Sicilies ought to have been dethroned by means 
of the Constituent Assembly, into which they were all 
determined to transform the New Chamber, in May, 
1848. No one at Naples doubted this. Every 
Neapolitan believed, that if the rebels had succeeded 
in their barricades, the Republic would have been 
proclaimed, and the King and his family murdered. 
The Republican faction ruled the Chamber and the 
Ministry, calumniating and driving away the friends 
of the Sovereign, and of law and order. The best 
proof of the animus of this Republican faction is 
to be found in their overt acts on the 15th of May. 
A famous pamphlet, lately published at Turin, by one 
Petricelli, will give a deep insight into the intentions 
of these innocent politicians, who were all sworn allies 
of Mazzini. Does the accomplished member for the 
University of Oxford believe that Mazzini is a Consti- 
tutionalist and no Republican ? Mazzini has so un- 
masked himself, that there can be no more doubt of 
his republican fanaticism, than there is about the 
horrible means he was ready to resort to, and his own 
personal iniquity — his sceUeraggine. You should read, 
my Lord Aberdeen, his famous note to Capana, when 
pending five innocent men, without trial, to be 
butchered at San Calisto. That note was published in 
his official Gazette of Rome. It was the republican 
faction, the Poerios and other pupils of Mazzini, 
and not the King, that put the constitution in 
abeyance, and rendered the very name of costituzione 
odious and revolting to the ears of the vast majority 
of his Majesty's subjects. How representative govern- 
ment is to be maintained and to go on, when the 

c 2 
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people absolutely refuse to meet to elect their repre-* 
sentativesy is a problem which I will leave Mr. Glad-* 
stone to solve. 

In politics, not only the Neapolitans, but all the rest 
of the Italians, are mere children. They require politi- 
cal education, experience, and a long training to the 
real business of public life. The King of the Two 
Sicilies could hardly be expected to work out a con- 
stitutional monarchy, by and with democratic red 
republican agents. 

I can fiilly corroborate all that my friends say of the 
humane, gentle, merciful disposition of the King. His 
Majesty is, indeed, only too gentle and merciful. On 
the day of the barricades,— on that deplorable 15th 
of May, 1848, — ^when the palace was re-echoing 
with the artillery of the rebels, he said to a general 
officer who came up for instructions — " Spare my mis- 
guided people ! Make prisoners ! Do not kill ! Make 
prisoners ! '* These words were uttered in the hearing 
of hundreds. They were reported to me in the month 
of August of that year by a very distinguished diplo- 
matist (distinguished in literature as much as in diplo- 
macy), who was standing at the King's side, and who 
never quitted his Majesty until the dangers of that day 
were all over. They were confirmed to me by other 
personages of high rank and unimpeachable veracity ; 
but they really needed no confirmation. 

At the time that the revolutionary and Radical press 
were representing the King of the Two Sicilies as 
wading knee-deep in the blood of his subjects — ^as 
doting and gloating at the spectacle presented by scaf- 
folds and guillotines, his Majesty was recommending 
mercy and moderation to his council, to the tribunals, 
and to the excited portion of his loyal subjects, of 
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whom many thought that there ought to be a few 
capital punishments, to serve as an example and a 
warning. The King told Mr. Baillie Cochrane to' re- 
member tJiat not one person had been executed for poli^ 
tical offences. This is a solemn truth — b. grand fact. 
In every case where the courts have passed sentence 
of death, the King has stepped in with a reprieve ! 
This monster of cruelty — as he is mendaciously styled 
— could never sign a death warrant without shudder^ 
ing. Among the many indecent insinuations contained 
in Mr. Gladstone's letters, there is scarcely one, my 
Lord Aberdeen, more gross than that in which he 
speaks of **the agency" through which the reprieve 
of the traitor Faucitano was procured at Caserta. 
What agency does he mean? Would he have it 
believed that the King took money, or that he pro- 
mised a pardon upon such conditions as were made by 
our butcher Kirk, after the Monmouth rebellion ? As 
the sentence of the honourable member for the Umver- 
sity of Oxford now stands in type, it leaves the imagi- 
nation of the reader free to fancy any baseness or any 
atrocity. But, my Lord Aberdeen, the only agency in 
the case was the King's gentle and most humane dis- 
position. 

In innumerable cases, where anything like peni- 
tence has been expressed, the King has liberated state 
prisoners, and recalled those who had fled, out of fear 
of the law, and were living in exile, and (many of them) 
in great poverty. 

Mr. Gladstone may talk of confiscations and seques- 
trations ; but I can assure you, my Lord, that there has 
been nothing of the sort. Not a moggia of land, not 
a house, not a barn, not a fragment of property of any 
kind, has been touched ! 
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The leniency that has been shown to the rebels, is 
ea^cessive. In Sicily, many of those who voted the 
dethronement of the King, and some who went ta 
offer the crown to the Duke of Genoa,* are now at 
Palermo, and admitted to court. 

Your Lordship must have seen the extraordinary 
book published by Guglielmo Pepe. With the bro- 
ther of that man — a man different in all respects — 
the General Florestano Pepe, I was most intimately 
acquainted ; and much do I grieve, my Lord^ for his 
recent decease. I was with Florestano Pepe, in the 
island of Ischia, in 1848, and my son, now an officer in 
India, was with me ; and perfectly well do I remember 
(without having boswellized) the regret of that amiable 
and loyal man for the political conduct of his brother 
— a leader-in-chief of the Carbonari in 1820-21 — a 
revolutionist and a driveller always. 

It might look almost like impertinence to add any- 
thing to the character which has been already drawn 
ef the King of Naples : yet as one who has known 
of the King ever since he was a fair-haired, inno- 
cent boy (looking much more like an English youth 
than a swart southern Italian), and as one who was 
intimately acquainted with those who were continually 
about the person of his (then) royal highness, it may 
possibly be of some consequence to say that he was 
always most remarkable for the gentleness and kind- 
ness of his disposition. You read poetry, my Lord, 
and must be an admirer of my dear old friend Words- 

* I saw and conyersed with these crown-offering Sicilians at 
Turin, and have given a plain account of what passed between us. 
I appeal to the Duke of Serradifalco, who was one of the number, 
for the confirmation of my statements, which the reader may find 
in my " Glance at Beyolutionized Italy," voL ii. pp. 278—282. 
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worth. Ergo^ you jbannot have forgotten a line so very 
often quoted, and still more frequently misquoted — 

■ " the child is father of the man." 

• 

. I believe, my Lord Aberdeen, that the greatest 
fault (politically, and perhaps domestically) has been, 
that the King of the Two Sicilies has been too gentle 
and too forgiving in all things. I thoroughly believe 
him to be religious (we will not stay to debate, my 
Lord, the merits of Romanism and Protestantism), — 
but I repeat that I believe him to be a prince (or call 
him a man) fully imbued with a belief in the grand 
articles of Christianity, which will not solely depend 
(numerically) on 39, or any other cipher. Without 
the blessed quality of mercy, there is no Christianity ; 
and without Christianity, I fear, there is usuajly but 
very little mercy. The enemies of the King,— the 
men who would have dethroned and murdered him, — 
are notorious for their infidelity. From Mazzini down 
to Padre Gavazzi, I do not believe that you could find 
ten Italian liberals with any religious faith whatever. 
Their hostility to the altar is at least as violent as 
their hatred of thrones. Let the saints of Exeter 
Hall, or the extra-pious Low Church party, who are 
now patronizing the itinerant Bamabite friar^ because 
he abuses the Pope of Rome and the faith in which he 
was bred, and of which he was, for many years, a conse- 
crated minister, give ear to a warning voice. Woe for 
the credulity of those, my Lord, who conceive that, in 
abandoning the Church of Rome, Padre Gavazzi has 
embraced the doctrines of the Anglican Church, or 
^ny other form of worship or mode of faith ! 

I have said, my Lord, that Mr. Gladstone ought to 
have perused the state trials* There is another docu-* 
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ment which he ought also to read, *' Atto di Accusa 
neUa Causa degli Avvenimenti Politici, del 15 MaggiOy 
1848/' This bill of indictment clearly shows the plots, 
views, and actual crimes of the Neapolitan revolu- 
tionists. Nothing is more true than one brief de- 
claration in it, — ^that it was by calumniating the King's 
Government that the first seeds of sedition were sown. 

Calumny, I repeat, is the one great weapon of the 
liberalif wherever they exist. They have made them- 
selves perfect in the use of this arm — they might now 
give lessons to Don Basile himself. 

If the right honourable member for the University of 
Oxford had not, like the Romish monk in Anastasius, 
made up his mind to look only at one side of a question, 
he would have paid some attention to the following publi- 
cation : — " Documenti Storici riguardanti V Insurrezione 
Calabray preceduta dalla Storia degli Avvenimenti di 
Napoli del 15 Maggio. Napoli, 1849." The volume is 
fiill of undeniable documentary evidence. In it you 
find the revolutionists speaking for themselves and 
explaining their own views and intentions. They stand 
convicted under their own hand and seal. Comments 
and reflections were not required, and they are very 
sparingly given in the book. A glance at these letters 
will show how closely, how servilely, these constitu- 
tionalists (as Mr. Gladstone calls them) were imitating 
the Jacobins and Cordeliers of 1793. Their first object, 
everywhere, was to set up a Comitato di Salute Pvb- 
hlicay the name being translated from the French; 
and such a name of horror as no right-minded man, 
acquainted with the history of the first great Revolu- 
tion in France, can read or hear pronounced without 
a painful emotion. 

Among the correspondents in these Documenti 
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Storiciy I find Alessandro Foerio, the brother of Carlo 
Poerio. This man marched with a Neapolitan corps 
ctarmie^ which the Revolutionists forced the King to 
send towards Lombardy, in order to make war upon 
his own near relative, the Emperor of Austria, and to 
carry out that insane dream — VUnitcb d^ Italia. So 
soon as his Majesty had recovered suflBcient strength, 
he recalled those troops, and the great mass of them 
being loyal, and thoroughly well affected, quietly 
returned to Naples. But that hoary and imbecile 
traitor, William Pepe, debauched a considerable num- 
ber of officers and men, and marched on with them, 
to eat the Austrians — mangiare gli Austriaci. Ales- 
sandro Poerio, breaking his oath to his Sovereign, 
and for ever forfeiting his honour as a soldier and 
a gentleman, went vrith the old plotter, Pepe, 
and died either at Venice or in running away 
from that place. The poor men whom they led into 
mutiny and desertion are now starving in exile, while 
most of the leaders of rebellion are fat and thriving, 
pampered by sympathizing would-be revolutionists. 
Only this morning, my Lord Aberdeen, while in the 
act of writing this letter, one of the poor Neapolitan 
deserters, who has found his way to London, came to 
me in a desperate condition. " Much money," said he, 
^* is obtained from English charity for the benefit of us, 
poor helpless refugees ; but we get none of it. It all 
goes among the revolutionary chiefs. Mazzini lives in 
luxury ; but I, and men like me, who were deceived 
and misled, are left in the streets to die of hunger— 
morire difame. I was a boy — I was scarcely eighteen 
years old — when aged men, the friends of Guglielmo 
Pepe, induced me to desert from my regiment. I feel 
my error and my crime. Notwithstanding all they say, 

D 
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I know the King's clemency, and could I only get back 
to my own dear country, I would be satisfied to expiate 
my offences in a dungeon, and in irons." 

The number of Neapolitan deserters or refugees 
now in London is small, but you may be assured, my 
Lord, that in Paris, in Turin, and in other cities, there 
are very many Italians in tbe same wofal plight as this 
young man, and who receive neither aid nor sympathy 
from any of their leaders. 

But, to return to Alessandro Poerio, four days before 
the barricade fighting in the city of Naples, that indi- 
vidual wrote the following letter to a brother Carbonaro. 
Fiery and false as it is, it is about the most moderate 
epistle (from any one of his faction) that I can find in 
the Documenti Storici. 

Ancona, 11 Magglo^ 1848. 

Carissimo Peppino, — 
Giunti qua trovammo (come era da prevedere) entu- 
siasmo grande pe' Napoletani, ma nel tempo stesso 
forte indignazione contro il nostro Governo, pel turpe 
abbandono dei Veneti, dopo TujBSciale e solenne annun- 
zio della Spedizione, ed il sentire da un giovane 
Veneto, mandate qua ad invocare il soccorso della 
flotta, come i Veneziani ci aspettassero, e con quanta 
impazienza di gioia, e come ci preparassero con antici- 
pata gratitudine accoglienze, e feste fraterne, mi tra- 
fisse r anima, e mi fece arrossir di vergogna per tutti 
in un fascio govemanti, e govemati. Fortunatamente 
trovandosi la flotta ancora qua, il Generale Pepe non 
perd^ tempo, e fece fare una communicazione telegra- 
fiea a Napoli. lersera mi disse esser giunta la risposta 
per telegrafo, che per ora la flotta soprattenga in 
questo porto. Cio non basta ; speriamo che sia princi* 
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pio di risoluzioni migliori. L' Austria imbaldanzita 
dair inerzia del nostro Governo, ba dichiarato il blocco 
di Venezia, e con due fregate, ed alcuni legni miuori 
(forze per certo impotenti ad offendere quella ben 
munita Citta) le fa peraltro grave danno con 1' impe- 
dire il commercio. Bisogna dunque assolutamente (se 
non vogliamo rimaner con carico grande, ed etema in- 
famia di aver tradita la causa Italiana) che la flotta 
nostra, rinforzata di qualcbe altro legno, prenda V 
offensiva, sblocchi Venezia, e distrugga la marina 
Austriaca, il che le verra fatto tanto maggiormente, 
che la flottiglia Sarda ^ gi^ in via per congiungersi seco, 
partita da Genova il 26 Aprile. — Mentre Carlo Alberta 
(come leggerai da' giornali) combatte a Pastrengo e poi 
a BussalongOy dove forza 1,500 Austriaci a deporre le 
armi, poi di la dall' Adige a Ponton, e riporta una 
splendida vittoria (3,000 Tedeschi morti, feriti, o pri- 
gionieri, tra i primi il principe Jous e Taxis, tra i 
secondi il Barone d' Aspre, e tra gli ultimi il Principe 
di Lichtenstein) ; mentre il Generale Pontificio 
Burando, secondato dal nostro valoroso Ferrari, 
marcia velocemente a combattere Nugent nel Friuli, 
mentre anche i Toscani si distinguono in continui 
scontri sotto le mura di Mantova, il nostro Govemo ha 
ordinate le cose in mode che le avviate truppe (scarse 
rispetto a tanta parte d' Italia quanto noi siamo) non 
giungeranno in linea di operazione prima di Giugno. 
In vece la posizione marittima potrebbe essere proprio 
decisiva, liberar Venezia, minacciar Trieste, ed alcune 
navi servirebbero a condurre truppe, dove fosse mag- 
giore necessity di soccorso, ed opportunity di sbarco. 
Queste cose ho voluto scriverti, affinch^ tu e Carducci^ 
il tuo energico cognate, il quale caramente saluto, 
e quanti altri siete costa veri e caldi amatori della 
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causa na^ionale, aiutate le instanze che si fanno 
dal Generale Fepe con dimostrazioni gagliarde, cbe 
sieno potente scoppio della pubblica opinione, e foiv 
zino la mano al Govemo, vincendo ogni ostacolo di 
corte, sventaudo tutte le mene secrete, facendo vergo- 
gnare chi h capace di vergogna, od impaurire chi non 
ha altro Dio che la paura. Ma il Re come mai non 
intende che rischia tutto, lasciando tutto a Carlo 
Alberto la gloria della liberazione d' Italia? Ma ti 
chieggio scusa di aver supposto un momento che egli 
p(riesse intendere. Intendiamod not, e facciamo presto. 

Ti accludo un' ordine del giomo del General Pepe, 
11 quale desidera che sia subito inserito ne' giomali* 
Egli m' incarica de' suoi saluti per te. 

Scrivimi a Bologna, e credimi invariabilmente, 

H ttw qffezionatissimo^ 
Alessandbo Foerio. 

Al sf^nor Giuseppe del Be, 

Such was this unification, fury! Loyalty, faith, 
everything was to be sacrificed for the Unita cT Italia / 
The King was to be terrified into compliance by 
" daring demonstrations/' Faire peur ! was as much 
the motto of these men as ever it was that of Danton or 
Robespierre. Yet these men are all Constitutionalists 
according to the accomplished member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; and, consequently, dimostrazioni 
gagliarde are but constitutional and legal measures. 
Many of these were made, to the great alarm of her 
Majesty the Queen, her innocent young children, and 
the ladies of the Court. But they mistook the cha- 
racter of the King : his gentleness was not timidity ; 
they could not terrify him — ^no, not even when they 
daily threatened him with assassination. 
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This letter of A. Poerio, whidi might very well 
have been received at Naples on the 14th, or even 
earlier, may be supposed to have contributed some- 
what to the bloody scenes of the 16th of May. But 
other and more authoritative mots d^ord/re were sent 
to Naples from Ancona by Fepe and other sectarians 
and conspirators. 

Forgetting their crimes, and the horrors they con- 
templated, the right honourable member for the 
University of Oxford pities all the sectarians and con- 
spirators who are now state prisoners; but he reserves 
most of his sympathy and his pathos for Carlo Poerio, 
who is what I have demonstrated, but who also is a 
very clever and an exceedingly cunning fellow, with a 
hundred times more craft than would suffice to dupe 
so very credulous a person as Mr. Gladstone has 
proved, or pretended to prove, himself, in the letters 
addressed to your Lordship. 

But it strikes me, my Lord Aberdeen, that instead 
of letting Poerio ow<, Mr. Gladstone, and those who 
instructed and advised him, have taken the very means 
for keeping Poerio in. They have inflated the vain 
mind of that convict with the belief that his &te is a 
European question ; that the force of public opinion 
will uncouple him from his brother conspirator, strike 
off his chains, and set him free (to begin di nooo to 
plot against his sovereign and Mazzini-ize his country) ; 
they have deadened his heart to penitence and re- 
morse, and have encouraged him to assume a defiant 
attitude towards the merciful prince, who, most 
assuredly, would have been disposed, by a different 
time and line of conduct, to moderate the discomforts 
of his prison-house, and, eventually, to extend to him 
the royal pardon. 
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It is quite false, my Lord, that the Neapolitan 
Government withholds all means of accurate infor« 
mation, and that there is no certainty as to any matter 
relating to the state prisoners, to their trials, or to 
their ultimate fate. The Neapolitan Government haa 
courted publicity on all these matters. The arrests, 
the trials, the condemnations, have all taken place in the 
broad light of day. Mr. Gladstone's affecting account 
of wholesale arrests by night, and nocturnal domiciliary 
visits of the police, may be put with such romances as 
the "Mysteries of Udolpho," or "The Italian, or 
Confessional of the Black Penitents.^' I refer your 
Lordship to the official notes in the margin of the table 
at p. 11. No political offender has been arrested without 
due attention to the rules there laid down, qr, without 
a regular warrant signed by a Magistrate ; none have 
been kept over twenty-four hours without being exa- 
mined. The law of Naples has long been this, and his 
Majesty and the Members of his Cabinet have taken 
every possible care that the law should be strictly ob- 
served. There may, nevertheless, have been a few noc- 
turnal arrests. If a man, accused of the most serious of 
crimes, could be found at midnight, and not at all at 
mid-day, I suppose the Neapolitan police would seize 
him at midnight, just as our own police would do with 
a shy felon in London. 

There is a vulgarity in one part of Mr. Gladstone's 
first letter, which was scarcely to have been expected 
from a gentleman of his condition : it savours of trading 
Liverpool, rather than of Oxford— of the cotton-mart^ 
rather than of good society* Because the Neapolitan 
judges are not very highly salaried, he takes thai as a 
strong additional proof that they must all be sub^ 
missive to the Court, venal, and abominably corrupt* 
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Is it necessary to tell the right honourable gentleman 
that, taking into account the difference in the value 
of money, and the vast difference in the style of 
living in the two countries, 4,000 ducats per annum 
at Naples will go as &.r as £3,000 in England. But, 
did thev not, can Mr. Gladstone believe that all men 
are actuated solely by the greater or smaller amount 
of their pecuniary gains ? I cannot credit that he is 
so thoroughly a disciple of the James Mill school. 

Throughout the two letters, it is implied that the 
state-trials were hurried on, — ^precipitated in a scan- 
dalous manner. My Lord Aberdeen, those trials were 
protracted through eight long months, or from the 1st 
of June, 1850, to the 31st of January, 1851, and be- 
cause some of the accused pleaded that they were in 
bad health, and not in a condition to stand up in their 
own defence. There were no fewer than seventy-four 
days of open, public trial. The number of witnesses 
examined amounted to 226 ; the written depositions 
that were read were of a volume and weight which 
would have made all Lord Palmerston's Blue Books 
kick the beam. Nothing can be falser than that the 
state prisoners were denied the benefit of the Code of 
Laws and the assistance of counsel. The prisoners, 
previously to their trial and during the trial, were 
assisted by some of the best lawyers in the kingdom* 
For this fact I have the authority of persons who 
attended the trials, who are not anti-constitutionists, 
and who were forcibly impressed with the decorum 
and fairness of all the legal proceedings. My Lord 
Aberdeen, twenty-five long days were occupied in 
hearing the pleadings of the advocates, and the 
defences of those among the accused who spoke for, 
and defended, themselves. After all this was over, the 
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Coart {La Gran Corte Speciale) passed a whole night 
ajid a portion of the following day in solemn delibera- 
tion. Yet this is what the right honourable mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford would turn into a 
drum-head trial ! 

That gentleman's insinuation that torture has been 
employed in the prisons, is too monstrous and too 
absurd to merit one moment's attention. He gives 
no authority for it (though I believe I could put my 
finger on the man who told him the story), and the 
paragraph is written doubtingly, as if he who wrote it 
did not believe in it. But where find an excuse for 
having written such a paragraph under such circum- 
stances ? The Neapolitan government was one of the 
first governments on the Continent of Europe to 
abolish and reprobate the use of judicial torture. In 
a state of excitement and actual conflict (as when the 
French were in Calabria), I would not answer for some 
of the people ; but I do believe that, da sangus freddo^ 
— in cool blood — ^you would not find a Neapolitan that 
would perform the monstrous operation of torturing a 
fellow-creature. Mr. Gladstone may not know it, but 
you, my Lord Aberdeen, will not have forgotten that 
the Neapolitan people would not admit the Inquisi- 
tion; that they gallantly fought against their then 
masters, the Spaniards, who wished to introduce it ; 
and that the Inquisition never was established in 
Naples. 

One short sentence more about the treatment of the 
condemned state prisoners, and I will then quit that 
revolting subject. I am assured, my Lord, on evi- 
dence which I can no more question than I can 
doubt that there is an Exhibition in Hyde Park, that 
the political offenders (being of the condition of gen- 
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tilemen) are not mixed with common felons and cut- 
purses, but are kept quite separate. 

Tlie right honourable member for the University of 
Oxford affirms, that nearly all those who had formed 
the " Opposition '' in the Chamber of Deputies (at 
Naples) were in prison or in exile. He talks of Con- 
stitution, but does he think it was constitutional in 
the Opposition to declare that they would have no 
Upper Chamber, that barricades should be made, and 
that the King (rather a leading party in this constitu^ 
tion) should be dethroned and murdered with his 
family ? Mr. Gladstone then goes on to dwell upon 
the mournful case of a certain Carducci, who, though, 
he met with his death in a somewhat h-regular manner, 
most richly deserved his fate. This Carducci was the 
^^energico cognato^^ — the energetic brother-in-law — of 
the traitor Giuseppe del Re, to whom the faire peur 
letter of Alessandro Poerio (see p. 26) was addressed. 
After getting up the barricades, and fighting behind 
them, and being driven from them (as they all were), 
this thorough rouge threw himself into the mountains, 
collected around him a set of smugglers, robbers, and 
banditti, and, in emulation of Garibaldi, waged a guer- 
rilla warfare, in which nearly every imaginable atrocity 
was committed. If Mr. Gladstone had not thrown 
away all his commiseration upon the sectarians, rebels, 
and state prisoners, he might surely have given a little 
of it to the poor inoffensive country-people, who were 
plundered, cruelly maltreated, and not unfrequently 
butchered by his veri/ interesting constitutional member 
of the Opposition. I have seen positive proofs, my 
Lord Aberdeen, that Carducci and his masnadieri lived 
at large (among the women as well as among the 
provisions); that they entered small towns and vil- 
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lages^ and pillaged, and plundered, and muj^dered; 
that the name of Carducci became a synoyme for the 
name diavolo. Then, the King and his GoTemment — 
doing what every government would have done undeir 
the like circumstances— outlawed him and set a price 
upon his head. It is quite true that the man who gained 
this price by surprising Carducci and killing him with 
his own hand, was a priest, and that his name wad 
Pelupo ; but what is not true, is, that he received 
and is receiving a pension from Government for the 
act. Peluso got the blood-money, or the reward 
offered for taking the felonious rebel dead or alive- 
just as any other man, priest or peasant, prince or 
policeman, might have done. This was not a priestly 
action in Feluso ; but priests, after all, are but men, and 
the priests in that period of revolution well knew what 
they had to expect from the Red Republic and those 
who were leaders of it, like Carducci. The love of 
his Church and of his order might have had as much 
to do in the energetic measure of Peluso, as the love of 
lucre. But, my Lord Aberdeen, send Peluso to the 
worst bolgia in the Inferno of Dante, and still you will 
not criminate (for his act) either the King of the Two 
Sicilies or his Majesty's Government. They merely 
offered a reward for the capture or the death of an 
exemplary villain, and it happened that a priest got it* 
If Mr. Gladstone believes that the King or any 
member of his Government patronizes, or in any way 
favours, a man like the priest Peluso, he labours 
under a monomania. 

I have been told that Peluso is not walking about 
the streets of Naples ; but, if he were, I would ask, 
where is the law (unless we take the strict canonical 
law) that is to prevent him ? Priest or no priest,^— oy 
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say the veriest canaiUe of society, — no question could be 
legally put to the man who did that which Peluso has 
done, under an act of outlawry and courir sm. It 
Was lamentable that a sacerdote should do the deed, 
btit it would have been still more lamentable if an 
end had not been put to a maniac, — o, furibondo, — ^like 
Carducci. Were a tiger to burst into a quiet hamlet 
and be killed, I think it would scarcely be asked whe- 
ther the deed were done by a priest or by a layman. 

As for the political Catechism, about which Mr. 
Gladstone has so much to say, and which is said to be 
used, di obbligo, in all the schools of the kingdom of 
Naples, I can merely affirm that it is simply un affare 
di pretty with which the Government has had nothing 
to do. As the Times of the 4th inst. very justly asserts, 
education in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, as in 
most other papistical countries, is left entirely to the 
pretty or priests, with whom the governments of such 
countries are slow to interfere. The Catechism was 
never submitted to the King, or to his Council; 
nor was it ever authorized by either. I would throw 
it into the flames, my Lord, or put it into the same pit 
with the priest Peluso ; yet are there truths in it, and 
one in which I most entirely concur : — " Some of 
the Liberals are thorough-paced and wilful de- 
ceivers, whilst others are piteously deceived; but, 
notwithstanding, they are all travelling the same road, 
and, if they do not alter their course, they will all 
arrive at the same goal." 

All that Mr. Gladstone says about the gaol doctors, 
and the treatment of the sick prisoners, is a perfect 
fable, not deserving of a moment's attention. 

It is scarcely necessary, my Lord, to lay before you 
any more specimens of Mr. Gladstone's numerical 
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exaggerations : but here is one which x^annot be passed 
over. He tells your Lordship that when he quitted 
Naples a state trial was coming on (called that of the 
15th of May), in which the number charged was 
between 400 and 500, including, "at least, one or 
more persons of high station, whose opinions would 
in this country be considered more conservative than 
your own." Now, my Lord, that was the trial, — 
Causa deUa Setta VUnita ItalianOy — ^to the printed 
accoimt of which I have referred ; and the number of 
persons indicted, instead of being between 400 and 
600, was exactly 43 ! 

As for his personages of high station, there was not 
t)ne in the category, the very highest in station being 
Carlo Poerio. Where Mr. Gladstone could find, in 
that batch of frantic republicans, men more conser- 
vative than your Lordship, I cannot discover, and shall 
never be able to imagine. They were all members of 
the sect, or secret society, called L' Unita Italiana; 
and we have their own words, their own confessions, — 
nay, their own boasts in existing manuscripts, and in 
papers printed by themselves, — for the fact that the 
object of this sect was the same as that which had 
teen held in view by the Carbonari society, and 
Mazzini's association. La Giovine Italia. In the 
instructions issued by the Grand or Mother society to 
the affiliated clubs in the provinces, the very first 
article was this : — 

"1. La Societa delF Unitd Italiana e la medesima 
che la Carbonaria e la Giovine Italia.'' 

Were the Carbonari constitutional statesmen ? Are 
the disciples and S^ids of Giuseppe Mazzini more 
conservative than you, my Lord Aberdeen ? 
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But, to use a Neapolitan saying (in the vernacular)^ 
— ** le chiacchiere stanno a niente, venimmo aifattiJ^ 

The number of men put on their trial was, as I have 
said, forty-three. Out of that number, eight were set 
at liberty ; twenty were condemned to long terms of 
imprisonment, aiferri; two to six years of relegation ; 
five to one year's imprisonment, veithout irons ; one 
to a detention of fifteen days ; one to a mulct of 
60 ducats ; and three to death. Those who received 
the capital sentence — and who were aU reprieved by the 
Kinff — were Salvatore Faucitano, Filippo Agresti, 
and Luigi Settembrini. 

Nearly all these men were veteran conspirators; 
most of them had been in prison, in exile, or in 
trouble, aforetime ; some had come back to Naples only 
a few days before the bloody 15th of May, No failure, 
no teaching of adversity, can reform such men, or 
moderate their fanaticism ; punishment cannot correct, 
nor can indulgence or royal mercy reclaim them. I 
know not what his Majesty Ferdinand II, can do with 
them, except keep them where they are. Were they 
let loose upon society to-morrow, they would begin to 
plot again the day after. Your true Jacobinized or Car- 
bonarized Italian conspirator is to be cured or rendered 
harmless only by death or by the strongest and closest of 
imprisonments. This may sound harsh, my Lord, but I 
know the " infame razza^^ and do not think it either 
merciful or wise to expose the whole body of a nation 
to misery and bloodshed for the sake of alleviating the 
sufferings of a few desperate plotters, who have already 
caused such an enormous amount of mischief to the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

That kingdom, my Lord Aberdeen, is already re- 
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the wild revolutionary movements and convulsions of 
1848. Brigandage^ always difficult of cure (everi in 
peaceful times) in a country so abounding with 
mountains, defiles, and wild forests, has, since the 
revolutionary storms, been completely extirpated or 
suppressed; agricultural industry, manufactures, and 
trade, are all making progress ; the national finances are 
every day approaching to order and an excellent con-* 
dition ; the masses of the population are tranquil and 
well affected, trusting cheerfully and quietly to the 
Government which they possess, well knowing that it 
was to the strength, and prudence, and courage of that 
Government they were indebted to their rescue from 
anarchy. In the short space of three years the last 
traces of that anarchy have been removed, or have dis- 
appeared of themselves. In reorganizing the country, 
the King and his ministers have carefully avoided 
those sudden and numerous imposts, those taxes ad hoc^ 
to which so many other states have thought that they 
might justly have recourse in cases of the same, or 
even of less, urgency. 

Would the right honourable member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford jeopardize this prosperity, and throw 
the country back into the anarchy of 1848 ? If not, 
why does he publish these calumnies against a Govern- 
ment which has done, and is still doing, so much 
good? Why does he take the words of convicted 
rebels and traitors in preference to the evidence of a 
loyal people, and of men high in rank and unsullied in 
honour ? Why does he play into the hands and aid 
the game of Giuseppe Mazzini ? 

My Lord Aberdeen, without the entire conviction of 
truthfulness in all that I say, I would not have 
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addressed this letter to you, nor would I have taken 
up the pen at all. I have professed* my love of the 
Neapolitan people, and of the most beautiful country 
they inhabit. It is many years since, publicly (in a 
book), I declared that, next to my own native land, I 
would prefer ending my life in Naples, and finding 
there, in simple fashion — 

■ Un sasso 

Che distingua le mie delle infinite ossa 
Che in terra ed in mar semina morte. 

But, in all the broad and beautiful domains which 
lie between the Garigliano and the Straits of Messina, 
there is not one which the King of the Two Sicilies 
could give, that would bribe me to state (knowingly) 
an untruth on a subject like this. And, moreover, were 
his Majesty the tyrant that a foul league and conspi- 
tracy have represented him to be, I would never again^ 
during his reign, cross the frontiers of his kingdom. 

I have lived, my Lord, in ill-governed countries, and, 
still worse, in countries that were not governed at all, 
and, everywhere, my heart has ached for the sufferings 
of the people. The slightest glimpse, or the faintest 
odour, of oppression and tyranny has always made me 
heart-sick. I can assure you, my Lord^ that during 
my sSjour in Turkey, in the year 1847 and part of 
1848, the daily spectacle of Pasha-tyranny and Arme- 
nian spoliation, distressed and fevered me, and made 
me seriously ill. 

I lived in regions (in Asia Minor), where the soil was 
most fertile, where the climate was most delicious^ 
where the scenery was exquisite. The whole was not 
so beautiful as Naples, — because nothing that I have 
seen on the face of the earth is; — but still the whole 
aspect of the country was such as endeared it to a man 
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of feeling and poetical taste. But, my Lord, la misdre 
et la tyrannie ! Villages abandoned ! towns fallen into 
ruin ! women destroying their unborn children ! the 
Mussulman Osmanli element dying out, and rapidly 
disappearing! [If Mr. Gladstone wishes to know 
what misgovemment and oppression really are, let him 
go either to European or to Asiatic Turkey.] It was 
always a suffering, and, at times, an absolute agony. 
I have related elsewhere, the delight and expansion of 
heart I felt on getting from that horrible Ottoman 
empire (where reform has done nothing but mischief) 
to the care spia^ge of the peninsula, 

— " che il mar circonda 
E le Alpi." 

In Turkey I saw nothing but deterioration and abso- 
lute ruin, — a ruin dating its commencement from at 
least two centuries ago; but (whatever my old and 
much-honoured friend Sir Stratford Canning may say 
to the contrary) prodigiously accelerated, these last 
twelve years, by the innovations and mutations of the 
Vizier Reschid Pasha and the Turks of his school. 
In Italy, generally, I found an amazing improvement, 
— dating from the period of thie Treaties of Vienna and 
the Peace of 1815, — impeded, but not set aside, by the 
prevalence of democratic revolutionary principles. 
Yet, even in the combustion of 1848, the passing from 
Turkey to Naples (the first place in the peninsula 
where I made any stay) was like going from hell to 
purgatory. You read Dante, my Lord — 

Per correr miglior acqua, 
Alza la vela 



If, my Lord, that " better water " was troubled and 
disturbed, the fault was not attributable to the King of 
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Naples, or to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, or to any 
prince or old governing power in Italy. It was attri- 
butable solely to democratic clubs, secret societies, and 
vagabonds like Mazzini — to men who bad nothing to lose, 
and who might have a chance of vast gain in revolution. 
I do believe, my Lord Aberdeen, that you will prefer 
my word, in these matters, to the violent assevera- 
tions of writers (whether in Newspapers or Reviews) 
who — for the most part — ^know nothing of the 
dialects, or the habits of thought, or the feelings 
or passions of the Italian people. You believe me 
to be a man of veracity, — ^a man of honour, — and 
you know those who can vouch for the fact, after 
having honoured me with their friendship these last 
twenty or even thirty years. 

We are living in troublous and most critical times. 
In nearly all her parts. Old Europe has been unsettled 
and convulsed, and the people impoverished and ren- 
dered restless, suspicious, and unhappy by united bands 
of demagogues, scribblers, and plotters. 

There is a league and conspiracy, my Lord Aber- 
deen, all over Europe. No defeat of a theory or of 
an experiment in politics, or revolution, disheartens 
the men who head it. I beg your Lordship to remem- 
ber my quotation from Beaumarchais, at p. 8. In so 
serious a matter (or indeed in any matter), I very much 
dislike alluding to myself. But, my Lord Aberdeen, 
by attempting to state the plain truth, and stem the 
torrent of an insane democratical revolutionism, I have 
brought down upon my own head — from certain par- 
ties — an amount of vituperation and abuse which few 
men have undergone. Not satisfied with damning 
such of my books as treated of political matters, the 
coalition have abused me in everything else, and have 
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done their best to destroy the resources which I pos- 
sessed as a literary man. ^^Ecrasez Vinfame ! L^union 
fait la force ! Unissom^otiSy et Scrasons tout ce que 
nous soit contraire ! " 

It is the old story, my Lord ; it is the old system — 
dating from the time of d'Alembert, Diderot, d'Hol- 
bach, and Co. The system has its followers and adepts 
in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, in half of our colo- 
nies ; and, after all the evidence the world has had of 
his iniquities and atrocities, there are still many writing 
men in London who uphold Giuseppe Mazzini as a 
gentle-hearted, amiable revolutionist — as a model 
modem Italian patriot, — and who are ready, at any 
time, to attack and calumniate the man who entertains 
a different opinion of their idol. But let them do their 
worst : they will not find it very easy work to crush 
either me or the truths which I have told. 

I am, my Lord Aberdeen, 

With all respect and consideration, 
Your obliged and devoted Servant, 

CHARLES MAC FARLANE. 



London, Augmt 7, 1851. 
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AN EXAMINATION, 
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When I addressed the Earl of Aberdeen in the month of July, 
with respect to the State Prosecutions of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, I did not expect to return to the subject. But neither did 
I then expect to be encountered in the field by a responsible 
antagonist. The appearance of the Neapolitan Government 
itself,* under the form of a publication carrying its authority, 
upon the arena, has altered my position. I have now thought it 
my duty to that Government, as well as to the public, to place its 
reply point by point in the scales along with my accusation, and 
strictly take account of the result. 

And my first duty is an agreeable one : it is the duty of con- 
fessing that, whatever may have been the prudence of the de- 
cision to appear and plead in the cause, the course taken has at 
least been a manly and an open one : this openness, this manli- 
ness, lead to and justify the hope that that Government will not 
shrink from the logical, legitimate, and obvious consequences of 
the step it has thought fit so deliberately to adopt. 

It may, indeed, seem strange that this reply, if published in 
Naples, where the accusation, of course, is not permitted to appear, 
and rendered by authority into French, for publication in a 
most respectable Parisian journal, should not, so far as I am 
able to learn, have been published at all in England, where the 
charge was originally advanced, and has attracted general attention 
among all classes. I can only ascribe it to the fact, that in this 
country there is but one opinion, so to speak, through all orders 

* Eanegna degli Errori e deUe Fallacie publicate dal Sig. Gladstone, in due 
sue Lettere indiritte al Conte Aberdeen. Napoli, Stamperia del Fibreno. 1851. 
A French yersion, announced as by authority, appears in the ' Journal des Ddbats, 
of the 27ib, 28tb, and 30th September. 
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of the community upon the melancholy subject. I suppose it was 
felt that, eagerly as a confutation ought to have been hailed, a 
reply which is not only no confutation of my statements at all, but 
not even an attempt at one, would have been a waste of words in 
one of those countries, where it is a fixed and traditional practice 
to canvass with the utmost freedom all the acts of those in public 
authority, and where this liberty and habit of unrestrained discus- 
sion are prized as one of the very chiefest and most necessary 
bulwarks, alike to loyalty, to order, and to freedom. 

I have termed the production before me a reply which is no 
confutation, nor even an attempt at one ; and I must freely con- 
fess that my first quarrel is with its title. It is called ' A Review 
of the Errors and Misrepresentations published,' and so forth ; 
but, if the object of a title be to give a correct description, it 
ought to have been denominated 'A Tacit Admission of the 
Accuracy of Nine-tenth Parts of the Statements contained in 
Two Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen.' For those who do not 
enter into the case, it sounds very well when they are told that 
the errors and misrepresentations, or, as they have in some quar- 
ters been called, falsehoods and calumnies, of my letters have been 
answered ; but I now assert, without fear even of challenge, that 
nine-tenths of my most startling assertions are passed by in total 
silence in the apology of the Neapolitan Government. And I 
suppose it is no extravagant assumption if I treat that silence, 
in an answer that made its appearance three or four months after 
the parties were made acquainted with the charge, as simply equi- 
valent to an admission of the facts. 

Before I enter on particulars, let me observe upon that which 
next after the title meets the eye in the pamphlet before me, its 
very significant and well-chosen motto ; errare^ nescire^ decipi^ 
et malum et turjje dudmus, I at once recognise both the general 
truth and the particular application. Notwithstanding the courteous 
and forbearing tone of the pamphlet, its writer (whether he be a 
single or a composite person I shall not stop to inquire) felt that 
he could not do justice to his case — ^if at least he imagines it to be 
a confutation of mine — without intimating that to be ill informed, 
to blunder, to be duped, was nothing less than criminal and base 
on the part of one who undertook to impeach, on grounds so high, 
and in language so unmeasured, the proceedings of a GrovemmeBt. 
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I am certain the writer cannot feel this more strongly than I do. 
I re-echo the proposition. I subscribe to the doctrine as cordially 
as I profoundly differ iBrom some doctrines which he has broached. 
Launched on the twentieth year of public life, with my lot cast 
in a stirring country and' a stirring time, I cannot plead the cha- 
racter of a novice in excuse or palliation of temerity. Neither 
can I throw the smallest fraction of ray responsibility for the 
measure of publication, at the time, and under the circumstances, 
when it took place, on any other person : the appeal to the 
world which I made in July last, although it came in connection 
with the name of the Earl of Aberdeen, was my own act, and my 
own act alone. I very well knew- that on tlie general truth of 
my charges I was staking my own character, which, though little 
in itself, is much to me. I am the first, not to admit only, but to 
urge, that to have gathered such charges upon hearsay, to have 
made them my own with levity and haste, to have swerved one 
inch from strict impartiality through the hope of popular sym- 
pathy and applause, to have aimed blows at the cause of order 
and stability by exaggerating defects incidental to all govern- 
ments, or to have claimed or exercised, upon any general grounds, 
the functions of a cosmopolite for the rectification of the affairs of 
a foreign country, and by such means to have bid for the favour 
of persons to whose political opinions I demur — this would, indeed, 
have been in me conduct criminal and base ; so criminal and so 
base, that it would have deserved reprobation only one degree 
less in intensity than that which I invoked upon the deeds, which 
it was my purpose to brand with infamy and shame. 

But, indeed, all these charges of levity, of ignorance, of herding 
with republicans and malefactors, and the rest, are not worth 
discussing ; for the whole matter comes to one single issue — Are 
the allegations true, or are they false ? If they are false, I shall 
not be the man to quarrel with any severity of reproach that may 
be directed against me ; but if they are true, then I am quite sure 
the Neapolitan Government will take no benefit by insinuating 
doubts whether sentiments like mine, even if well founded, ought 
to be made known,* or by taking any trivial and irrelevant objec- 
tion to my personal conduct or qualifications, 

* Rassegna, p. 5. 
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One word, however, I must expend on a personal matter, be- 
cause it is also a matter of courtesy and feeling. It is urged that, 
whereas I should have been received at Naples with kindness, not 
only by the Ministers, but by the King himself, and listened to 
with attention ; yet, instead of profiting by such opportunities, I 
was careful (I am now quoting the French version) to see none of 
the Ministers, and no considerable person, and did not even mani- 
fest the usual wish to be presented to the Sovereign. 

It is an entire error to suppose that I avoided the Ministers, or 
sought in preference the society of persons of any other political 
party. Through the kindness of Prince Castelcicala, then Nea- 
politan Minister in London, I .was provided with a letter to the 
Head of the Administration, and this letter I delivered in the 
usual manner on the very day after I reached Naples. I thus 
took the only step in my power to turn it to account. I likewise 
requested the British Minister, Sir W. Temple, to be kind 
enough to secure for me the opportunity of paying my humble 
respects to the Sovereign on the earliest occasion. But it so hap- 
pened, that there was no occasion of the kind until many weeks 
after my arrival at Naples. During this interval I had become 
gradually aware, in a considerable degree, of the state of things 
which I have endeavoured to describe ; and although I then had 
taken no positive resolution on the subject, yet I felt a deep 
anxiety that in some manner the political party, with whose foreign 
policy I had been associated, should be efiectually disconnected 
from such proceedings. I must confess that arrests, which I saw 
going on around me, and with the particulars of which I was 
more or less acquainted, had shocked me to the very last degree ; 
and I now look back on them with the same unmitigated horror. 
I was, in short, convinced of thus much, — ^first, that I could not 
with perfect ingenuousness appear in the circle of the Court, and 
remain silent upon these matters ; secondly, that the malady was 
deep, and must be dealt with by influences — friendly, indeed, and 
considerate — but of a weight and authority far different from any 
that I could bring to bear by my merely personal representations. 
For these reasons, when the time for holding a reception was 
about to arrive, I begged leave of Sir W. Temple to withdraw 
the request I had made to him ; and I trust it will thus appear 
that, whether I judged correctly or otherwise, I was not prompted 
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by a wanton disrespect for constituted authority or for the Royal 
Person. I had no such sentiment either towards the person of 
the King or towards his throne. My fervent desire was, and even 
yet is, that that throne may be established in truth and righteous- 
ness ; and my deep conviction of the revolutionary tendency of 
the proceedings against which I wrote, was with me one very 
strong reason for attempting their exposure. 

I will now proceed to present the balance-sheet, which the 
Government of Naples and the public are alike entitled to demand 
of me. I shall state distinctly, how many and which of the alle- 
gations contained in my Two Letters to Lord Aberdeen I think 
it my duty to qualify — what and how many of thera are seriously 
contested. It will readily be believed that the time which has 
elapsed since my first publication has not been barren of fresh 
information to me ; but I feel so convinced both of the sufficiency 
in amount of the statements already before the world, and of the 
demonstrative confirmation they have now received, that I shall 
introduce no new heads of charge, and shall be very sparing of 
new illustrations of charges already made, except in the few cases 
where they have been questioned. One efiective weapon I deli- 
berately refrain from using — I mean the startling enumeration of 
my uncontested accusations ; for feeling is already awake, and I 
do not wish, where I can help it, to cloud the serenity of the public 
judgment. Only to this proposition I must formally draw 
attention, and claim assent : what has not been contested, is ad- 
mitted ; for the apologist distinctly declares, in his Introduction 
and elsewhere, that he will deal with the entire case ;* " will re- 
store those facts which have been exaggerated to their correct 
proportions ; will point out those that are wholly unfounded ; and 
will expose those that are calumnious." Again, to all the calumnies 
which I have spread he will " do exact and ample justice ." t 

As I do not intend gratuitously to enlarge the lamentable cata- 
logue of my facts, so neither shall I needlessly reiterate my vehe- 
ment and unqualified language. To gibbet infamy such as that 
of the President Navarro and the Minister Peccheneda, is a task 
which, like that of the executioner, somebody must perform for the 
benefit of society ; and I have performed it. But no man should 
needlessly return to the loathsome details of such a business. In 

* Rassegna, p. 5. t Ibid., p. 8. 
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these pages, accordingly, I shall not insert a word except such as 
seems absolutely demanded by the course and aim of my argu- 
ment. The strong language of my Letters I leave upon record, 
simply saying that I wish any the least part of it could with pro- 
priety be either repented, qualified, or withdrawn. 

Passing by, then, the statements which no attempt is made to 
dispute, I shall advert, firstly, to those which, being contradicted, 
are also proved to be erroneous, or which, upon the whole, I see 
reason to withdraw ; secondly, to those which are indeed contra- 
dicted without my having found any cause to recede from them ; 
thirdly, to those which are noticed with the apparent intention 
more or less of leaving an impression that they have been contra- 
dicted, but without any real contradiction at all. I must likewise 
notice cursorily a fourth and a singular class ; that, namely, of 
contradictions which have been volunteered by zealous defenders 
of the Neapolitan Government, but which, instead of being taken 
up and adopted by its recognized and official advocate, are passed 
by in total and very significant silence. 

I. Of the first of these classes I shall rapidly dispose. 

1. I have learned nothing to confirm the statement, which I 
reported as probably though not certainly true, that Settembrini 
has been tortured.* I therefore think it my duty to withdraw it, 

, although it is not met by the Neapolitan Government with an 
explicit denial. 

2. I have committed an error in saying he was condemned to 
double irons for life.f Double irons form no part of the sentence 
of the ergastolo^ which was his commuted sentence. 

3. I have stated that six judges were dismissed at Reggio, 
upon presuming to acquit a batch of political prisoners.^ This is 
an error. The statement should have been, that three were dis- 
missed, and thrcQ removed to other posts. This removal is not 
an uncommon nor an ineffective mode of punishment. 

4. I have stated that seventeen invalids were massacred in the 
prison of Procida on the occasion of the revolt. I believe this also 
to be an error. 

5. I have stated that certain prisoners acquitted in the trial of 
the Unita Italiana were, when I last heard of them, still in prison. 
This is calculated to convey an impression that they were detained 

* First Letter, p. 18. t Ibid., p. 18. % Ibid., p. 28. 
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for some con^derable time after acquittal, which is not correct. 
The * Beview ' states, and I do not dispute it, that the acquitted 
priflonerB were released after the lapse of only two days. 

Such is the list of retractations I have to make. 

I have been much criticised for constantly using the expressions 
" I believe," " I have heard," " It was stated to me," and the 
like, instead of pursuing the simple strain of assertion through- 
out : and it has been strangely inferred, that I raked together 
mere hearsay and rumour, and inculpated a Government on the 
strength of them. 

I did endeavour with laborious care to appreciate, and, by 
these phrases and otherwise, to give my readers the means of in 
some degree appreciating, the evidence, varying in amount, for 
each one of my allegations. The result now proves, that 1 have 
been successful beyond my utmost hopes. The words that I used 
most lightly, upon presumption rather than knowledge, were words 
of commendation with respect to an individual in high station. 

Not one among the whole list of accusations rested upon hear- 
say. Every one of them had either demonstrative evidence or 
reasonable and probable evidence in its favour. It may now be 
seen, in these pages, how small and insignificant a fraction of error 
made its way into the Letters. 

For, having given my retractations above, I must guard the 
reader against supposing, either that those erroneous allegations 
imputed to the Neapolitan Government what was worse than 
many of my unquestioned and admitted statements, and thus 
heightened the general colouring of the picture, or that, in cor- 
recting my details, I am prepared to recede from the substance 
of any one of the charges. 

Though Settembrini has not been tortured, it must not be 
assumed that torture is an instrument from which, when conve- 
nient, the police always shrink ; or that my imputation of it is the 
first they have heard.* The assertion that corporal agony is 
inflicted, and that without judicial authority, by the Neapolitan 
police in the prisons, I now make with confidence. The fact that 
it is utterly illegal unhappily does not aflbrd the very faintest 
presumption to the contrary. 

* See, for example, the Protestation da People des Deax Siciles, translated by 
Ricciardi, Paris, 1848, p. 31. 
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Again, while stating that Settembrini is not in double irons, I 
do not mean to mitigate the general idea I have given of his cruel 
and wicked punishment. He is confined, with eight more pri- 
soners, at San Stefano, in a room sixteen palmi square, which 
they are never allowed to leave : one of them named Cajazzo, a 
man condemned for murder forty-nine years ago, who boasts of 
having at difierent times murdered thirty- five persons. Several 
of these exploits he has committed in the prison upon his com- 
panions ; and I have been assured that the murders in this 
Ergastolo have exceeded fifty in a single year. What kind of 
protection, I want to know, is thus afibrded to the life of 
Settembrini ? 

Again, as to the dismissal of judges. I will not weary the 
reader of these pages with all the details of mean and shameful 
revenge which have been used to beat down the high spirit of the 
legal profession in the persons of the judges. But even the last 
few weeks have afforded a fresh instance. The political trial 
called that of the Pugnalatori has recently been concluded in 
Naples. Death was demanded on the part of the Government ; 
but the sentences passed were principally to banishment. The 
capital was in amazement at the boldness of the judges z and well 
it might. Since then two of them have been dismissed ; what is 
to happen further time will show. But this was not all. The 
Government have actually appointed a commission of review to 
correct this lenient sentence ! I add to this, that, on the occa- 
sion of another recent trial, an officer of the executive power was 
placed in the very chamber of the judges, when they met together 
to consult upon their sentence.* 

It has been said I spoke disrespectfully of the Neapolitan 
judges.f Certainly, I endeavoured to do so of many of them. 
But those who blame me should recollect that I dare not praise. 
To be the object of my commendation, insignificant as it is, would 
be a burden in Naples which few except the very highest could 
bear. 

I could have found there men, and classes of men, worthy to 

* One word in regard to salaries of judges. I mentioned the highest salary 
paid ; but i may give a better idea of the general scale by stating that there is an 
hospital in Naples, where the annual charge divided by the number of patients 
yields a quotient larger than the salary very commonly paid to a judge. 

f Rass., p. 56. 
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be praised with all the fervour of thought and language that the 
heart of man can prompt ; but stern prudence has restrained me 
from offering to them the fatal gift. 

And now for the massacre perpetrated at Procida by the 
gendarmiy and rewarded by the Government I can perceive the 
source of the error into which I fell. For though invalids were 
not slain on that deplorable occasion, yet prisoners who took 
refuge and hid under beds were dragged forth, and shot in cold 
blood by the gendarmi after order had been restored. This was 
on the day of the riot or revolt. On the 26th and on the 28th 
of June, when it had long been quenched in blood, the work of 
slaughter was renewed. I believe I rather under than over stated 
the total loss of life : and two oflBicers — not, as I said, one — 
received promotion or honours for this abominable enormity. 

I ought to add that I never said the unfortunate victims were 
political prisoners. But I cannot quit the subject without noticing 
the surprising fact that the Neapolitan Government actually find 
fault with me in this case for reviving the discussion of a super- 
annuated and obsolete occurrence.* The massacre took place in 
June, 1848 ; and, at the time when the apologist penned this strange 
criticism, his employers were trying some men, and detaining hun- 
dreds more untried in prison, on the plea or pretext of acts they 
had done in May of the same year ! Thus, then, against mercy 
there is a statute of limitations ; but vengeance must never die. 

And now as to the detention of acquitted persons. Criminal 
laws and courts are commonly founded on the principle that men 
are to be treated as innocent until they are found to be guilty, 
and a fortiori that they are to be treated as innocent when they 
have been found innocent. But in Naples the principle is, first, 
that men are to be treated as guilty until they are proved to be 
innocent ; and, secondly, that they may still be treated as guilty 
when they have been found not guilty. For a verdict or sentence 
favourable to the accused can rarely amount to a positive establish- 
ment of his innocence. The issue raised is not, was he innocent ? 
but, was he guilty ? From the nature of the case, the failure to 
prove guilt will rarely involve proof of innocence : and at Naples, 
the most favourable reply he can hope from the court amounts 
to this, that no suflBicient proof of guilt has been laid before it; 

* Rass., p. 56 : un vietofatto, a stale or mouldy fact 
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a lame^ doubtful, floundering acquittal. But such proof may be 
forthcoming at a subsequent period ; having been tried now is no 
reason why he should not be tried again, but rather in the nature 
of a reason why he should. Taken at the best, a favourable 
judgment only replaces the subject of it in the position in which 
he stood before, of a person suspected by the police, and deemed 
by them capable either of political crime, or of knowing, or of 
being related to, or connected with, some one capable of it. An 
ample reason, surely, for detaining him in prison, on prudential 
grounds, and with a view to further investigations. Who could 
complain of so reasonable a discretion intrusted to the police, 
especially when it is considered, as the * Review * informs us, that 
the members of that corps enjoy, except as to those in its inferior 
ranks, a degree of estimation with the public varpng according 
to their merits 1 * 

I shall now ^ve a painful proof that this is a true picture of 
the practices at Naples; specifying that I might supply others 
more flagrant still. 

In the month of November last (and I have heard of no change 
since that date, now two months back) there were in the prison of 
San Francesco, at Naples, seventeen priests, some of them holding 
ecclesiastical dignities and professorial chairs. I do not mean that 
there were no more than seventeen ; but that of seventeen I am 
about to speak. Five of them had been tried ; twelve were in the 
hands of the police vrithout having been tried. One or two of 
these twelve only, I believe, had been even charged. One of the 
twelve, neither tried nor charged, was a chronic invalid of four- 
score years old. I have the terms for which nine out of the 
twelve had been thus detained. Three of them were so short as 
eight months only; two had been thus detained for thirty and 
thirty-one months respectively. 

But I must state the cases of the other five. One of them had 
been arrested on charges of which he was acquitted, but was serring 
a sentence of two years under fresh counts laid in virtue of a 
decree which was passed five months after his arrest. A second 
had been tried, found guilty, suflered the whole of his sentence, 
and was still detained in prison by the police. The remaining three 
had been charged, tried, and acquitted by the Grand Criminal 

♦ Page 58. 
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Court, but after acquittal they had still been kept in prison' — the 
first I know not how long, the second for eight months, and the 
third for fifteen. This may sound strange, but there is no 
marvel in Naples without a sister to it. For a certain Raffiielle 
Valerio was charged in the cause of the Fifth Septejnber, though 
he had alleged in his first examination that he had been arrested 
two months before that date, and was in prison at the time of the 
alleged ofience. No notice was taken of this statement. When 
the trial actually came on, but not till then, the allegation was 
inquired into and found true, and he was acquitted. In the mean 
time, he had spent thirty-three more months in prison. 

I shall not give all the particulars of the condition of the 
priests to whom I have referred, but a few only. They are 
imprisoned, then, in defiance even of a rescript of the reac- 
tionary period, dated June, 1850, against preventive arrest in the 
case of priests. They are confined in a prison chiefly used as an 
hospital, of course for the benefit of their health. They are allowed, 
for clothing and maintenance, the liberal sum of six grains, about 
twopence halfpenny, a day ; and even this they have had a hard 
struggle to keep. They are still, however, as priests, spared from 
the floggings which the police inflicted upon members of the 
other learned professions ; but they have the affliction of living in 
a place where herds of young lads, taken up for petty ofiences, 
are kept for months and years, without care or discipline, and 
inured to the general practice of vices too horrible to name. 

I have now, I think, made good the undertaking with which I 
entered on this class of statements. 

II. The next portion of my task is to deal with the points in 
which the Neapolitan Government have controverted the sub- 
stance of my inculpatory statements, but in which I find no cause 
to recede from, but more to heighten, them. 

The material contradictions, then, made to me, which fall into 
this class, are as follows : — 

(1.) I have stated that at the time when I left Naples " a trial 
was expected to come on immediately in which the number 
charged was between foiu* and five hundred ;"* and the reply is 
that the " Act of Accusation," published on the 11th of last June, 
contained the precise number of thirty-seven. 

* Page 10. 
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I adhere to my statement as it stands, adding that all these 
men, charged for the events of May, 1848, had already received 
an amnesty for those acts, solemnly published on the 24th of that 
month, but since declared null by Navarro and his colleagues. 

I admit that forty-six only, not thirty-seven as the Review 
states, were formally indicted by the Government in Naples before 
the Court. But at the same time were instituted two similar 
trials for the same events in the provinces of Salerno and Terra di 
Lavoro respectively, the first of which included fifty-four per- 
sons, and the second forty-six. Thus then the number of thirty- 
seven is at once raised to one hundred and forty- six persons. 

But this is far below my number. What then became of the resi- 
due? An hundred were, as we have seen, disposed of by pro- 
cesses in other provinces ; and 1 have before me the " Requisitorie 
ed Atti di Accusa " in the cause, from which it appears that the 
number of persons whose names were included in the process by 
the Procurator-General was three hundred and twenty-six. Thus 
we have a total of four hundred and twenty-six, which seems 
pretty well to warrant my statement, that the number was 
" between four and five hundred." But even this was not the 
limit ; for the words are judiciously added,* " together with 
others not yet well enough known " I 

It is quite true, however, but in no way weakens my state- 
ment, that the trials of these three hundred and twenty-six 
were not at once proceeded with. For three of the whole number, 
and three only, the process was unanimously declared extinct, 
upon a ground, the suflSciency of which cannot well be doubted : 
they were dead. 

I will now show how these three hundred and twenty-six were 
disposed of in the month of June last. 

The papers against them amounted to 227 volumes ; and it 
was doubtless found necessary to reduce the numbers to be in- 
cluded in one and the same trial. The Procurator-General, ac- 
cordingly, demanded that the court should commence forthwith 
the trial in the cases of forty-six, and the process of judgment as 
in contumacy against fifty ; should give warrants of arrest (which 
it will be remembered commonly follow arrest) against three ; 
should direct further examination and prosecution of the cause 

* Requisitorie, &c., p. 15. 
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against two groups, one of twenty-nine, and the other of fifty- 
seven ; should suspend proceedings against two otlier groups, one 
of fifty-nine, and the other of seventy-five ; should remit two to 
the local judges ; extinguish the process for three who were dead ; 
and declare in respect of two that there was no ground for any 
proceeding against them. These demands were voted by the 
judges, with some trivial variations, and one more significant. It 
relates to the two living men whom, with the three dead, it was 
proposed by the Government to let ofi*. The language of the 
Procurator-General was strong. He declares there was no 
shadow of evidence against the first of them, while excellent re- 
ports of his political conduct had been received. His name was 
Leopoldo Tarantino. The other was named Giacomo Tofani : he 
had been arrested because he bore the same name with another 
person whom the police wanted to get hold of; and the manner in 
Naples is, if there is a suspicion against John Jones, but there 
are two John Joneses, and it is not known which may be the 
man, to take both. Thus it had happened that Giacomo Tofani 
had been arrested by mistake. On these tolerably suflScient 
grounds, then, the Procurator-General desired the release of these 
two. Will it be believed that there was a division among the 
judges upon the question of releasing them ? It was carried, in- 
deed ; but the language of the judges in regard to these men 
was, that the proofs against them were vague, and preponderated 
for their innocence rather than their guilt.* What keenness of 
scent, what fidelity of instinct, what appetite for condemnation I The 
prosecutor declares one case to be a simple mistake ; the other 
without a tittle of evidence ; and the judges find by a majority that 
on the whole the evidence preponderates, forsooth, for innocence ! 
But I said, and I say again, fi'esh investigation usually tends to 
heighten, and not extenuate, these proceedings. I said incau- 
tiously f that the Government had laid aside — meaning they had 
abandoned — the charge founded on the famous forgery, in the 
case of Poerio, I was wrong. That forgery is still alive. In 
this same cause of May 15 are the names of Poerio and Drago^ 
netti ; and it is expressly voted by the judges that the case of this 
prosecution (that is to say, upon the forged letter) is reserved for 
further investigation.^ Dragonetti remains untried in prison all 
the while, 

* Requisitorie, &C., p. 68. f First Letter, p. 20. 

X Requisitorie, p. 75. 
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Lastly : such being the numbers, and such the facts, the Go- 
vernment has packed the court (the First Chamber) with a ma- 
jority of judges who may be depended on for rigour. At their 
head is, as usual, the shameless forehead of Navarro. Radice, 
who could not be trusted, having in a previous trial voted for 
acquittal, was translated to the Second Chamber. His place is 
supplied by Nicola Morelli, on whom full reliance may be placed ; 
and who, with Canofari, Cicero, and Vitale, all gathered round 
Navarro, will in due time do fiill justice to the cause of order, as 
it is understood by them. Nay more ; to meet the possible case 
of an accidental vacancy, Mandarini is in readiness as a Sup- 
plente. He has just been made Cavaliere ; and is supposed to 
know something of the authorship of the Rassegna or Review of 
the Two Letters. 

I have now done with the cause of the 15th of May ; and I 
really must ask what fatuity it was that tempted the Neapolitan 
apologist to venture upon such a ground ? 

(2.) I have stated, and the point is one of importance, that 
the accusation of Jervolino " formed the sole real basis of the 
trial and condemnation of Poerio." * This is contradicted by 
the reply,t and an animated defence is offered on behalf of Jer- 
volino, who I have no doubt is a worthy representative of the 
class to which he belongs ; a class, occupying a high place in the 
working machinery of the Neapolitan Government ; a class, whose 
character has been drawn once and for ever by Manzoni in those 
burning words, ** diventando infami^ rimanevano oscurV^X It is 
also observed, with an unconsciousness altogether worthy of 
notice, that, even although a portion of Jervolino's evidence should 
have been disproved by its own self-contradiction, it does not 
follow but that the rest of it might be true. The notion of public 
justice and morality involved in a remark like this is worth far 
more than pages of argument or invective from an opponent in 
revealing, and in realizing to the minds of foreigners, the real 
spirit and character of the political system of Naples. 

I have then to repeat my statement, that Poerio was condemned 
only on the evidence of the paid informer Jervolino ; I add that 
this took place though evidence was offered of his being paid, 

♦ Page 22 t Page 41. 

X In the ' Ck>louna Infkme.' 
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and though by the law of Naples the evidence of a paid informer 
cannot be received. 

My assertion was supported by a reference to certain evidence 
of Romeo and Margherita, with reasons why it could not stand. 
There was another piece of hearsay evidence, which I thought not 
worth mention ; for it went merely to the point that a man called 
Cantone was making use of Poerio's name to recommend himself, 
without any proof or presumption that he had authority so to 
employ it. Now I do not really believe, that the mind of any 
judge was or could be influenced by testimony of such a nature, 
which at the most could only have been used as a clue to farther 
inquiries. 

(3.) I stated, that the fate of Poerio and his companions had 
been aggravated since my departure from Naples by their re- 
moval to Ischia. 

The ofllcial reply assures us of various recent relaxations of 
some importance. I know from other sources that Poerio was in 
the hospital during the autumn : according to the custom, he 
was not chained, while there, to another person ; he, however, car- 
ried his own chain. At another time he was released from the 
double chain, and was himself chained to a ring in the centre of 
the floor, I believe called the puntale^ instead. 

I rejoice in any amelioration of such a lot ; and the even par- 
tial escape from double chaining is the escape from a horror 
which, for a gentleman, cannot be exaggerated. 

But I grieve to say that my statement was but too strictly true. 
Bad as was the condition of Poerio and his fellow-suflerers at Nisida, 
it was greatly, and, I fear, purposely, aggravated by the removal. 
One word, however, upon Nisida. It is denied * that the Bagni are 
under the care of his Royal Highness the Conte di Aquila, of whom 
I had said that as admiral he had charge of the island. But it is 
not denied, that an order was sent by his Royal Highness to enforce 
at that time the use of double irons in the prison ; and the fact, 
I believe, is, that I was inaccurate in stating the Prince had 
charge of the island as admiral : he has, however, in that capa- 
city, together with other ' JUami alieni delta Real Marina^ charge 
of the /orzafi or convicts. It is admitted f that Palumbo visited 
the prison in the capacity of a subordinate oflScer to the King's 

* Rassegna, p. 50. t Ibid., p. 51. 
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brother. Thus my assertions are made completely good. But it 
is boasted, forsooth, that he did not deprive some of the prisoners 
who were in the best circumstances of the mattresses they had, 
by their own means, procured, I will add, while touching upon 
mattresses, another fact. Nisco was carried while ill to Nisida. 
On arriving there be was put into the bed, and made to use the 
bed-linen, of a patient who had just before died of consumption. 

Upon arriving at Ischia, the prisoners removed thither were 
put into filthy dens, so contrived that a sentry had the power of 
seeing and hearing whatever passed in them. With this sentry 
was a companion, who was supplied with that mild recipe for 
preserving order, a stock of hand grenades. Though the pri- 
soners had never been out of custody, they were subjected to a 
personal search, much more minute than decent. Their money, 
linen, and utensils were taken from them, The boast of permitted 
mattresses does not reach to Ischia ; for three months they had to 
sleep upon the stones. For their meals, they were allowed neither 
seat, table, nor cup. Cups, it may be said, were hardly wanted ; 
for their allowance of water w^s reduced to three Neapolitan 
pounds (36 ounces) per day, of bad quality. There, too, a navy 
surgeon was placed in disponibilithf something between suspen- 
sion and dismissal with us, for having inconveniently certified the 
ill-health of a prisoner. To us it may sound less than it was 
felt by them to be, that in the hot month of June they, the 
political convicts, were, (I believe, exclusively,) ordered to wear 
their thick and heavy dress of coarse woollen and leather, both in 
and out of doors. A woman of abandoned profligacy, whose 
name I forbear to mention, ruled the house of the commandant, 
insulted the prisoners, and the women of their families, when 
applying for admission to see them, at her will, and caused a 
Serjeant to be sentenced to confinement for not having forced the 
wife of one of them to part with the infant at her breast when she 
was entering to see her husband. And, omitting other particulars, 
I shall conclude with stating that these gentlemen were compelled 
to attend the floggings inflicted in this bagno for various offences 
on the vilest of the convicts, the refuse of the refuse of mankind. 
Such are the accounts that I have received through channels that 
command my belief. I will not, indeed, believe that those in au- 
thority at Naples are aware of all this. I will hope that, as to 
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much of it, they are more grossly darkened than the most careless 
gatherer of hearsay rumours among the butterfly visitors of 
Naples; but I really must remind them of their appropriate 
motto, errare^ nescire^ decipi^ et malum et turpe dticimus. 

Of the eflect upon the health of the prisoners that such treat- 
ment must produce, it is painfiil to make an estimate ; and were 
anything too strange to be woven into this melancholy tissue of 
fact that eclipses fiction, I should have received with incredulity the 
farther statement, that Pironte, when suffering under a paralytic 
affection, was not suffered to enter the hospital, and that oral 
orders were given by General Palumbo that only three of the 
political convicts should at any titne be allowed to be received 
there at once ! 

But t must not omit to call attention to the statistics of the 
results. They were, I believe, as follows, as early as September 
last :— ^Seventeen persons had been condemned to irons in the 
preceding February; three of them were by that time ill at 
Ischia ; one at Piedigrotta ; three at Pescara ; while three more, 
Margherita, Valid, and Velluccl, were dead. Surely, then, the 
gallows may well be spared ! 

III. Passing on from the contradictions thus offered me, I have 
next to deal with the cases in which the semblance of a contradiction 
to my statements is put forth, and I am, of course^ found guilty of 
exaggeration or calumny ; while any real contradiction, such as 
can be dragged forth to light and brought to account^ is carefully 
avoided. 

1« Thus there is a very long statement* made of the process 
prescribed or indicated by law for the treatment of offenders, which 
is meant to be taken as a reply to my charges on that head. 

But the author has passed by the fact that my main charge 
against the (rovemment is its utter lawlessness* I am obliged to 
repeat it : and I say there is no body of brigands in the country 
which breaks the laws of Naples with the same hardihood, or on 
the same scale, as does the Government by the hands of its agents. 

The law of Naples, however, is not that which my Reviewer 
has stated it to be. The law of Naples is the Constitution of 
1848. That is the law which is systematically, continually, and 
in all points broken by the Government. But even the older, and 
the newer, laws of the absolute kings of Naples are broken also in 

* Rassegua, pp. 14-25. 
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the most flagrant manner. In some points probably they are not, 
namely, where they need no breaking ; and where their character^ 
is already harsh and cruel, as I believe to be the ease with the 
law of treason generally. Again, what need to break the law in a 
point like that where the author tells us * that in all State offences 
the police may arrest and detain prisoners without being confined 
to any limit of time ? 

I should, however, be abusing the patience of the reader were 
I to discuss anew that part of the subject which relates to the 
arrest, prosecution, and trial of those who have been so unhappy 
as to become objects of the suspicion, malice, cupidity, or vindic- 
tiveness of the police. For it has already been sifted to the 
bottom, in a work prepared, indeed, and published without my 
privity, but which has fallen under my eye : it is entitled * A 
detailed Exposure of the Apology put forth by the Neapolitan 
Government,' t and has evidently been drawn up with a careful- 
ness and knowledge equal to the singular ability it displays. It 
is only lest the circumstance of its being anonymous should 
slacken the interest its title would create, that I have thought it 
my duty to make this reference. 

2. Again, when I have stated, as an eye-witness, that prisoners 
in the Vicaria are brought upstairs to the doctors, instead of 
being visited by them, according to the rules, it is no answer to 
me to say that the physicians of Naples are highly respected, and 
discharge all their duties honourably. And as I am thus met, I 
will go further, and say, the medical men of Naples exercise their 
profession as regards State prisoners in fear and trembling, and 
that they are frequently compelled, by the fear of the displeasure 
of Government and of the loss of their bread if they make an 
inconvenient report, to consider the wishes and purposes of the 
police in stating their professional opinions rather more than the 
health of the prisoners. 

3. Again, I stated % that Pironte was confined for two months 
before his sentence in a cell at the Vicaria eight feet square, with 
two companions, lighted only by a grating at the top, out of which 
they could not see. 

I am told in reply § that Pironte wrote his defence in this 
den, and that the present King shut up the dark subterranean 
dungeons. But I never said it was dark ; never said it was sub- 

* Bassegna, p. 18. f Longmans, 1852. X Page IG. § Rassegna, pp. 28, 20. 
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terranean : and I am met with mere sound and vapour, instead 
. of plain answers to plain and pointed allegations. I must, how- 
ever, observe on a strange proceeding. In this and several in- 
stances, my charges, in order that they may aflbrd some matter 
for contradiction, are very grossly mistranslated,* and the answer 
is given to the sense thus put upon them. 

Yet, although this pretended reply does not contradict me, 
I must contradict it. I know not what refinements may enter 
into the strict definition of a criminale^ but I say that the dungeons 
are not shut up. Porcari was in a dungeon last February, un- 
tried. He is there still. Here, again, I am met with a make- 
believe reply, and told that the name Maschio belongs to a pro- 
menade in the highest part of the Castle of Ischia, and that there 
are cells near it for such prisoners as have broken the rules of the 
Bagno. What have we to do with them ? I stated t that Por- 
cari was lying untried in a dark dungeon, twenty-four feet, or else 
palms, below the level of the sea ; I believe I should have said of 
the ground. This statement is not denied. I will now enlarge 
it, by adding that, in this horrible condition, he is completing the 
third year of his imprisonment. Beyond the place in which he 
is immured, nothing can be known of him. The commonest pru- 
dence forbids communication about him with the only person allowed 
to visit him in that Stygian abyss — his wife. And we must recol- 
lect that, had he escaped, she might probably have been taken in 
his stead. For it is a practice of the chosen defenders of order and 
the public peace at Naples, if they are in search of a political sus- 
pect, and conceive he has absconded, to arrest and detain indefinitely 
any of his relations they please ; for is it not possible that they may 
know whither he is gone ? I do not speak at random. About one 
year ago, a Neapolitan named Morice made his escape from his 
country. In June last, his household, consisting exclusively of 
women^ was subjected to one of those nocturnal visits from the 
police which I have described. They carried ofl* one of his two 
sisters and an aged domestic servant ; they moreover apprehended 
a male relative, who was the stay and adviser of the family. The 
second and only remaining sister they humanely left to enjoy her 
freedom as she might. Nay, such was the excess of leniency, that 
the old servant, accused of nothing, was released after two months' 
confinement. The male relative and the arrested sister were still, 

♦ Rassegna, pp. 25, 49, et alibi, f p. 17. 
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in November last, expiating the crime of their relationship. Th^ 
treatment of these women by the gendarmes was such, that one of 
that body, by the orders of a foreign soldier not dead to the spirit 
of his profession, received a severe flogging for it. Indeed, I 
have been informed that, for two months, the sister thus arrested 
was confined in a cell along with two common prostitutes. I could 
add other instances of confinement in criminali or dungeons, by 
which I understand the apologist to mean cells commonly under- 
ground and wholly or almost without light. But it is needless. 
For his assertion on this head, although made to carry half a 
page * of eidogy and adulation, seems to be cautiously restricted 
at the close to this, that there are now no unlighted cells below 
the level of the earth in the particular prison of the Vicaria, 
which amounts to but little, and was scarcely worth his while to 
slate. 

4. I come next to the most important of these cases, namely, the 
question of the number of political prisoners in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, which haa been made the great rallying point for the 
defenders of the Neapolitan Government, and the main source and 
stay of invective against me. Let us now come to the facts? 

The substance of my own statement! on this point is as follows : 
1. That "the general belief is, that the prisoners for political 
offences in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies are between fifteen or 
twenty, and thirty thousand." 2. That, for myself, *'l do believe 
that twenty thousand is no unreasonable estimate." 3. That 
"there can be no certainty on the point," as all "means of 
accurate information" are withheld. 4. That my statement had 
" been met by an assertion purporting to be founded on returns, 
that instead of twenty thousand they were about two thousand." J 
"Let the Neapolitan Government," I added, "have the full 
benefit of the contradiction I have mentioned;" upon which I, 
however, suspended my own judgment. 

Upon reviewing these passages, the only fault I have to find 
with them, strange to say, is this, that they admit too much in 
favour of the Neapolitan Government. When I wrote the pas- 
sages last quoted, I had seen a dispatch from Naples, which 
alluded to certain returns of the number of prisoners, as a con- 
tradiction of my statement ; but I had not seen the returns them- 
selves ; and hence, not doubting that they were what they were 

♦ Eassegna, p. 28, f Is* Letter, p. 9. { 2ud Letter, p. 42. 
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aescribed to be, I adopted that description, and too eagerly and 
promptly announced that the Neapolitan Government reduced 
the twenty thousand to two thousand, and this upon the strength, 
as alleged, of official returns. 

But the moment that these returns met my eye, I could not 
fail to observe that, though carefully paraded as a contradiction to 
my allegation, they were, even without the smallest impeachment 
of their homajides^ no contradiction at all ; and they left the ques- 
tion exactly where they found it, yet subject to the general rule, 
as I think, that what is not contradicted id an official answer is 
really confessed. 

I say, without the smallest impeachment of their honajides, I 
shall raise no question about Cav. Pasqualoni or Signer Barto- 
lomucci, by whom they are attested, although I ought to state 
that this has been done publicly by others as to the second of 
these functionaries ; * but in justice to my subject, I must observe, 
that among ourselves, in a contested matter, any returns incapable 
of verification would be received as so much waste paper. On 
grounds the most broad and general, they can only deserve credit 
with the nation when the nation has some control over them, some 
means of inquiring whether they are correct^ of exposing where 
they are wrong, of punishing where they are corrupt. The re- 
. sponsibility of public functionaries, and a free press for the detec- 
tion of fraud or error, are the essential conditions of credibility in 
such documents. Of neither of these is there the faintest shadow 
in Naples. Even in the point of mere good faith, whose good 
faith is it on which we are to rely? Not the good faith of Barto- 
lomucci and Pasqualoni, who sit peaceably in their official rooms 
in Naples, but the good faith of somebody in Bari, in Reggio, in 
Teramo, in Cosenza, and so forth ; somebody who, unless he be 
a happy exception to general rules in those latitudes, is ready at 
any moment to break, for a piastre, any rule under which he is 
charged to act ; somebody who sends up his schedule, say from 
Bari, when the public there have no knowledge that he is framing 
it, just as when it is published they will have no means of testing 
it ; and if they attempted to question it, they would promptly rank 
as enemies of order, and be added to the number of those who are 
the unfortunate subjects of the rctum. * 

♦ Massari, p. 1 73. 
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But now I will analyze the headings of these returns, and will 
show that I am strictly accurate in declaring that they leave the 
matter precisely where they found it ; just as much so as if A 
should say, There were thirty thousand English at Waterloo, and 
B should reply, No, for I will show you by returns from the Horse 
Guards, that the Scots Greys did not number eight hundred. 

My estimate then refers to the number of " political prisoners 
in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies." 

We are presented in reply with a " Stato Numerico degli im- 
ptitati politici presenti in giudizio in carcere^ o con modo di _ 
custodia esteriorej presso le Grandi Corti Speciali dei Dominii 
Continentali del Regno delle Due Sicilie ;" and a " Stato Nomi- 
nativo degli individui che trovansi in carcere a disposizione delta 
polizia per reati politici nelle diverse promncie dei Dominii Con^ 
tinentali del Regno delle Due Sicilie^ These returns give a gross 
total of 2024 in prison, and of 79 out of prison but under 
restraint. 

Their titles may be rendered into English as follows : — 

No. 1. *' Number of persons charged on political grounds and 
under judicial process (being either prisoners or under custody 
out of doors) before the Grand Special Courts of the Continental 
Dominions of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies." And No. 2. 
" Return of the names of persons in prison under the authority , 
of the poUce for political oflFences in the several Provinces of the 
Continental Dominions of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies." 

It shall now be shown that almost every word of these titles is 
a separate, clear, and important curtailment and limitation of the 
account of prisoners, cutting oflF from the return one large class 
after another, so that at last the numbers returned have no more 
to do with my estimate than the number of the Scots Greys with 
the total number of English at Waterloo. For, — 

First. No. 1 is a return of " imputati^^ persons under charge : 
whereas a main portion of my accusation is, that persons are 
arrested, and that not by way of rare exception, but habitually 
and in multitudes, without any charge at all, "per ordine 
superiore," as the portentous phrase is, it being "the essential 
aim of the system to create a charge," not to discover a crime.* 

Secondly. The return does not profess to be a return even of 

* Page 12. 
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all prisoners who have been charged : it is of prisoners who, 
having been charged, are under judicial process. Here then lies, 
I must say, a great mystery of iniquity; and whatever be the 
deficiency in knowledge of Neapolitan law which the defender 
charges upon me, I am thankful to have just enough for its 
detection. Be it known then, that before there is any giudizio^ 
properly so called, or process before the tribunals, which com- 
mences either with the requisitoria^ or with the atto cC accusa or 
indictment, there is an istruzione or preparatory process which may 
and does cover a great length of time, between the period when 
the prisoner had a charge lodged against him, and thus became 
an impittatOj and the time when his trial before the court com- 
mences with the requisitoria or the atto cT accusa ; during which 
indefinite time, his case is in the hands of the police department, 
sometimes in a state of growth, sometimes at a standstill, some- 
times in entire abeyance and oblivion, as I say deliberately, and 
with given cases in my mind. But we have by no means done 
yet, for — 

Thirdly. This is not a return even of the political prisoners 
who have been both charged and put on trial, but of those who 
have been so put on trial before the Special Courts, I have 
already adverted in general terms to the meaning of this exceptional 
form of criminal judicature.* Now there are large classes of poli- 
tical prisoners, who do not come before these special tribunals. For 
example : soldiers, or civilians who are accused of tampering with 
the soldiers, are brought, under particular laws, before consiyli di 
guerra^ or military courts. Oflences, again, committed through 
the press, if punishable " criminally " at all, belong to the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts, under laws of 1821, 1848, and 
1849. And lastly, there are large classes of oflences only punish- 
able " correctioually," not " criminally," such as suspicious 
meetings, suspicious words, suspicious writings, suspicious pro- 
ceedings generally, which are punishable before the local judges, 
or giudid circondariali. None of these can be included in the 
return before us. 

Now I believe that this constitutes a very heavy addition, 
indeed, to the list. For there are in the mainland dominions of 

♦ Two Letters, p. 25. See * Exposure,* p. 22, for a fuller and more precise 
statement. 
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Naples no less than fire hundred and thirty prisons in connection 
with these local courts, and the number of them without political 
prisoners is comparatively small. 

For legal authority in support of these statements, I refer to 
the work of Signer Massari, entitled " II Sig. Gladstone ed il 
Govemo Napolitano, Torino, 1851," pages 168-172, and page 
177, the writer of which has been aided by the Cavalier Mancini, 
an exiled Neapolitan lawyer, who has received at the hands of 
the Government of Piedmont the appointment of Professor of 
International Law. 

Besides all these, there are yet two other most gross and pal- 
jiable OPmissions in the Return No. 1 to be pointed out. 

Fourth. It takes no notice whatever of those who have been 
tried and sentenced, that is, of the whole class of political con- 
victs : noTy according to its terms, does it include persons acquitted, 
but still in prison; nor persons who after conviction have suf* 
fered their entire sentences, but are not released* Now what are 
the numbers of the class of political convicts ? For the whole 
kingdom I have not the means of answering the question ; but 
in the province of Teramo, with 203,000 inhabitants, there were, 
some months ago, two hundred and forty-seven political con- 
victs. If Teramo represents an average of the whole country, 
the total number will amount to between nine and ten thousand. 

Fifth. It takes no notice either of prisoners or convicts in 
Sicily, though I expressly spoke of the prisoners in the " kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies,"* and afterwards distinguished from it the 
kingdom of Naples, or the mainland dominions, to which all my 
subsequent statements were to refer.f 

I have still a few words to say on Return No. 2. It is without 
date 1 It is entitled a return of names, and it does not give so 
much as one name ! It is a return confined to persons in prison 
under the police, "for political offences," per reati politid ; but 
reati is a technical word, and implies that they have been under 
process. It is stated by the authorities to whom I have referred, 
and with every likelihood of accuracy, that it must mainly respect 
persons who, having been imprisoned, charged, and tried, and 
having had the rare good fortune to be acquitted, are, neverthe- 
less, still detained in prison at the discretion of the police — a case 

* Page 9. t P- 10. 
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not visionary, as I have already had occasion to show. Thus it 
may supply the void I have just now pointed out. Nor have we yet 
altogether done. Return No. 1 represente the numbers under pro- 
cess in each province : and adds (see also p. 24 of the Rassegna) 
*' from this number deducted the persons included in the Sovereign 
Graces of April 30 and 19 May, 1851, according to the table No. 
3." Now table No. 3 informs us that in the provinces of Prin- 
cipato Ultra, Abruzzo Citra, and Terra d'Otranto taken together, 
thirty-five persons were thus released from process. But No. 1 
informs us that, in those three provinces, the whole number under 
process, from which the thirty-five were to be deducted, amounted 
to eighteen I 

I consider that I have now ftdly redeemed my engagement to 
demonstrate that these two Returns, produced as if they were a 
contradiction of my estimate of the number of political prisoners, 
are no contradiction of it at all ; but that they artfully and fraudu- 
lently, by the use of technical terms and in other ways, shirk the 
whole point at issue, and leave my statement quite untouched. 

I must further observe, that thus leaving it untouched, they 
are in reality among the strongest confirmations it could possibly 
have received. My language was clear : it related to the sum 
total of political prisoners. When it was determined to make an 
official reply, and when months were employed in its preparation, 
why did the Government omit from its Returns the prisoners not 
yet charged ; the prisoners charged, but not yet under trial before 
the tribunals ; the prisoners not falling within the cognizance of 
the Grand Courts Special at all ; the prisoners acquitted and still 
detained in prison ; the prisoners of all descriptions whatsoever in 
the island of Sicily ? 

The matter standing thus, it may be almost superfluous to think 
of adducing any confirmatory evidence of an estimate which never 
pretended to be more than an estimate, and which, having been so 
long before the world, has been thus elaborately evaded, and thus 
practically corroborated, by those who, had it been untrue, as 
they had the strongest motives, so likewise had the very best 
means to supply a real and not a pretended contradiction. 

In one oif the London journals, the * Daily News,' there has 
appeared/ subsequently to the Neapolitan reply, a classified state- 
ment of the persons who have b^en in custody in the kingdom of 
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the Two Sicilies since the events of 1848. This statement ap- 
pears to carry the aggregate number somewhat beyond mine, and 
it is one which I believe to be written both with perfect good faith 
and with considerable means of information. Even the 30,000 which 
I mentioned, not as my own, but as an estimate not uncommon, 
is far from being the maximum of those which I have seen made 
in published works by men of character and station. Choosing, 
however, to rely mainly on what I think the very strong evidence 
aflForded by the total absence of any serious eflTort at contradiction, 
I shall simply mention a single illustrative fact, necessarily limited 
in its range because it belongs to a particular class and spot, but 
one full of meaning, and one which may be thoroughly believed. 
I have had means of access to a list, avowedly drawn from memory 
and incomplete, of the names, particular designations, and resi- 
dences of two hundred and eighty-six priests^ confined for poli- 
tical causes in the prison of San Francesco, at Naples, between 1849 
and 1851. To what sort of computations this fact would rea- 
sonably lead as to the totals of all classes in all prisons of the 
whole Neapolitan and Sicilian dominions, I need not explain. 

IV. I must now proceed to notice certain denials of my statements, 
which were put forward before the appearance of the Neapolitan 
defence by advocates of that Government, whose zeal outran alike 
their information and their prudence. I shall not think it neces- 
sary to argue upon the merits of allegations, which the principals 
have not thought proper to adopt ; but it is right they should be 
set out as a caution to the world, and as a needful portion of this 
summary report upon the condition in which the accusation has 
been left, after the battering process to which it has been subjected. 

I have stated that " as I hear," * confiscation or sequestration 
often takes place upon arrest. Mr. Charles Macfarlane f boldly 
declares in reply, that " not a fragment of property of any kind has 
been touched." But the official reply does not impugn the state- 
ment which I made. 

The same gentleman, and likewise M. Gondon, the editor of 
the Univers, have published a romantic account of Poerio's career ; J 
his connection with Mazzini at Paris ; his contributions to the 
Giovine Italia, and the like. He never knew Mazzini, never was 
at Paris, never wrote a line in the Giovine Italia. Not one syllable 

* Page 10. t Macfarlane, p. 21. J Ibid., p. 18. 
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of all this tirade is directly adopted in the official defence ; but 
I am sorry to add, it is quoted in a note as the testimony of 
"another Englishman." 

" No political offisnder,"* it is stated, " has been kept above 
twenty-four hours without being examined." The official reply 
does not echo the assertion ; but, on the contrary,! points out the 
fact in its own defence, that in cases of political crime the police 
may detain persons in its own disposal for more than the twenty- 
four hours specified by law as the term within which they must 
be examined. 

The same rather officious writer alleges that political ofienders $ 
are kept quite separate from common felons. I might refer to my 
own ocular testimony : but it is enough to say that here again the 
Government are silent. 

M. Gondon, the editor of the Univers^ has, perhaps, been the 
most forward champion of the Neapolitan policy ; and his zeal has 
so clouded his perceptions that he cannot even state with accuracy 
the value of a ducat in French money.§ He informs me || that 
the Neapolitan judges are irremovable ; a gross error, of which the 
official reply of course keeps clear. 

He alleges that my statement of the slaughter IT in the prison 
at Procida exaggerates tenfold the number of the victims. The 
official reply does not assert that there was the slightest exag- 
geration.** 

He allegestt that I charge the Government with taking care to 
chain the prisoners to the men who have denounced them, and says 
Poerio was chained to a gentleman of his own profession. This last 
is true ; but I had stated it before him. I had not stated that it 
was the general practice to chain prisoners to the informers against 
them ; but I mentioned a particular case, that of Margherita,$ J and 
the Government does not deny it. 

I shall sum up this very singular list by referring to the version 
which Messrs. Gondon and Macfarlane have given, to much the 
same effect, of the case of the Deputy Carducci and his murderer, 
the priest Peluso. 

My statement respecting Carducci was,§§ that he was " assassi- 

* Macfarlane, p. 30. t Rassegna, p. 18. 

X Macfarlane, p. 32. § La Terreur dans le Royaume de Naples, p. 37. 

II Ibid., pp. 37 and 173. ^ Ibid., p. 42. ** Rassegna, p. 55. 
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nated by a priest named Peluso, well known in the streets of 
Naples, never questioned for the act, and said to receive a pension 
from the Government." 

This statement is judiciously let alone by the official Apologist, 
while it is contradicted with the utmost hardihood by the volunteers. 

But it so happens, that the facts in this case became the subject 
of mention in the short-lived Parliamentary Chambers of the 
Neapolitan Constitution ; and I take the following notices of them 
from the publication of a well-known member of those Chambers 
corroborated in many points by other accounts in my possession. 

Carducci was in 1848 named a Deputy for his own province, 
that of Salerno, and a Colonel of the National Guard. He was 
treated by the Sovereign with every sign of confidence and kind- 
ness. Alarmed for his personal safety after the 15th of May, he 
took refuge on board a vessel of the French squadron. JJ.e after- 
wards took a passage with nine companions irom Ma^Ita to Calabriay 
intending to make his way to Naples, and exert himself for the 
maintenance of the Constituticm. They were wholly unanned. 
They were compelled by bad weather to land at Acqua Fredda, 
in Basilicata, and near the province of Salerno. That any reward 
had been set upon the head of Carducci, or any proclamation 
issued against him, is totally untrue. Peluso, the priest, living 
near, received and entertained him. The party were waiting foe 
the settlement of the weather to re^embark, when they saw their 
host approaching with a body of armed men. Three of them were 
wounded by a discharge of musketry, of whom Carducci was one ; 
and the eflFects of the party were rifled, while the wounded were 
made prisoners. Carducci was carried off by Peluso, and his 
body was found some daya afterwards lying unburied with the 
head cut off. I will now quote the words of D'Arlincourt, 
not so much an admirer as a worshipper of the Neapolitan 
Government, La tete du fameux insurgS fut mise dam unpot de 
self et iromquement envoy ee a ses cordligionnaires de Naples* t 

The magistracy, which had not then been corrupted by intimi- 
dation as at present, bestirred itself Pinto, Judge of the Circon-' 
dario, began the istruzione, or process. He was dismissed ; and 
Gaetano Caramarota was sent in his stead to manage the affair. 
He proceeded in it with fidelity ; and he, too, was recalled. But a 
third Judge, De Clemente, had been joined with him by the Pro- 

* L'ltalie Rouge, p. 255. 
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curator-General, on account of the importance of the cause. He 
likewise valiantly persevered in the investigation ; and the Procu- 
rator-General, Scura, honourably and manfully sustained him. 
The Procurator-General was dismissed, and is now in exile. 
De Clemente, in appearance only more fortunate, was promoted 
to be giudice regio at Potenza; but was after one month de- 
prived. 

A petition was presented to the Chamber of Deputies; and 
the Chamber unanimously referred it to the Ministry with a strong 
recommendation for the prosecution of the inquiry. Upon a 
second motion, the recommendation was unanimously renewed. 
Those members of the Chamber, who were of the Ministerial party, 
concurred in both these demands. 

And here I close the history of \hQ murdered Deputy Carducci 
and the Priest Peluso his murderer: and with it my reference to 
the daring but futile eflTorts of the writers I have named to procure 
belief for fictions which a sense of prudence and decency, or a re- 
gard for truth, or both combined, have kept the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment itself from attempting to palm upon the world. 

I come now to the Catechismo Filosojico. This I am told I have 
wrongly interpreted ; and the defender, describing it as the work 
of a pious ecclesiastic, does not breathe one syllable of disapproval 
against the doctrines it contains. It was first published, he states, 
in 1837 ; and republished in 1850 as a private speculation with- 
out the authorization of Government, and before the law for the 
preventive censorship of the press was in existence. 

I had no knowledge of the date of the original publication of 
this miserable book, and no intention of conveying the impression 
that I had such knowledge. I do not doubt the allegation, that it 
was published in or before 1837 ; but unfortunately this has little 
tendency to mend the case, since it only carries us back to one or 
more earlier crises of Neapolitan history to which the doctrines of 
the Catechism are nearly, if not quite, as applicable as to that of 
1848. The defender does not in the least deny, that the present 
circulation of it proves the approval by the Government of the 
maxims it recommends, nor does he, although he says the Go- 
vernment did not authorize the diffusion of the reprint of 1850, 
deny that it is used in the public schools under the authority of 
the Government. And since the publication of my letters I have 
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received assurances £rom one on whom I can fiilly rely, that he 
is personally acquainted with the mayor of a Neapolitan town 
who has himself received from Grovemment aa official order to 
place this Catechism in the hands of all teachers of schools. 

I may properly choose this place to offer an explanation of 
the observations in my Second Letter with respect to the conduct 
of the clergy. It has been said Aat I have here unduly exte- 
nuated the responsibility of the Church of Rome at the expense of 
the civil authorities. My answer is that I have said nothing 
whatever about the responsibility of the Church of Rome, either 
for the doctrines of the Catechism or for the practices of the Go- 
vernment. We might find a very interesting subject for a dis- 
passionate inquiry in the relation between the moral teadiing of 
the Church of Rome (or any other Church), and its development 
in the practice of her members where she has fizll and undivided 
sway ; but nothing could have been more impertinent and impro-^ 
per, than for me to have introduced the slightest tittle of such 
matter into a statement, which I believed to rest on grounds com- 
mon to all who recognize the obligations of revealed, nay more, o£ 
natural, religion. What I did mean was, to prevent an exag- 
gerated estimate (particularly in England during the year 1851) of 
the share taken by the clergy as a body in giving countenance to 
these proceedings. In this point of view I do not think I have 
done them more than justice ; and I trust the reader will recollect 
what appalling numbers even of that favoured class have swelled 
the numbers of the imprisoned. Indeed, I have done them rather 
less than justice, in saying I was convinced from informaticm that 
" a portion of them " * made disclosures from the confessional for 
political purposes; for the particular cases connected with the 
confessional which reached me, in a form to command my credence, 
were not more than two. 

Such, then, upon the whole matter, is my compte-rendu, I am 
sure it will prove that, in obtaining that general attestation to my 
personal veracity and trustworthiness, which^ and which alone, the 
permission to address Lord Aberdeen implied, I made no abusive 
appeal to that sentiment of humanity throughout Christendom, 
which has replied to me with even more energy than I ventured 
to anticipate. I believe that, for my own vindication, I might 

* Pjige 57. 
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without any new publication have relied in perfect safety upon the 
verdict already given by the public opinion and announced by the 
press of Europe. The arrow has shot deep into the mark, and 
cannot be dislodged. But I have sought, in once more entering 
the field, not only to sum up the state of the facts in the manner 
nearest to exactitude, but likewise to close the case as I began it, 
presenting it from first to last in the light of a matter which is not 
primarily or mainly political, which is better kept apart from 
parliamentary discussion, which has no connection whatever with 
any peculiar idea or separate object or interest of England, but 
which appertains to the sphere of humanity at large, and well 
deserves the consideration of every man who feels a concern for 
the wellbeing of his race, in its bearings on that wellbeing ; on 
the elementary demands of individual and domestic happiness ; on 
^he permanent maintenance of public order ; on the stability of 
Thrones ; on the solution of that great problem which, day and 
night, in its innumerable forms, must haunt the reflections of every 
statesman both here and elsewhere, how to harmonise the old with 
the new conditions of sodety, and to mitigate the increasing stress 
of time and change upon what remains of the ancient and vener- 
able fabric of the traditional civilisation of Europe. 

On every account 1 hope that the matter is not to end here. If 
it should, it will be another heavy addition to that catalogue of all 
offences committed by Governments against liberty or justice which 
the spirit of revolution, stalking through the world, combines and 
exaggerates, and brings unitedly to bear against each in turn ; and 
which, apart from the Spirit of Revolution, wounded and bleeding 
humanity cannot but in these glaring instances record. 

But I think that the very words traced by the pen of the Nea- 
politan apologist adbrd us the auspiciutn melioris cevi. Could any 
human being, he asks^* imagine that a Government, ever so little 
careful of its dignity, could be induced to change its policy because 
some individual or other has by lying accusations held it up to 
the hatred of mankind ? I answer — No. This did not enter into 
my imagination. But I reply to his question by another : Could 
any human being have supposed that, on the challenge of a mere 
individual, the Government of Naples would plead, as it has now 
pleaded, before the tribimal of general opinion, and would thereby 

* Rassegna, p. 7. 
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admit, as it has now admitted, the jurisdiction of that tribunal ? 
That Government, far from insignificant as estimated by the num- 
bers and qualities of the people whom it rules, and far from weak 
in material force, has, nevertheless, descended from its eminence, 
and been content to stand upon the level of equal controversy, 
in the face and under the judgment of the world. 

Now, I say, that to answer the statements of a private accuser 
is a proceeding no less remarkable and significant, than to alter or 
modify a course of measures in consequence of those statements. 
The public and formal endeavour to prove them false implies, by 
the most inexorable continuity and cogency of logic, that, if they 
be true, they deserve attention, and should lead to practical results. 
The endeavour to disprove them by an argument addressed to the 
European public, is a transparent admission that the European 
public is to judge, whether or not the endeavour is successful, 
whether or not the original accusation stands. If the general 
sentiment be, that the disproof has failed, and that the charge re- 
mains, then I say that, by the fact of this answer, the Neapolitan 
Government stands bound in honour as well as in consistency to 
recognize that sentiment, and to allow it to act upon its own future 
policy and administration, in the direction to which it points. As 
to the question of fact, what the general opinion at this moment 
really is, I think that not even the Neapolitan Government itself, no, 
nor its advocates, can be in doubt, if accustomed to consult those 
barometers of opinion upon which its influences play with freedom. 

But it would not be in such case to the individual, that homage 
would be done. The cheer of a vast assemblage is a sound majestic 
and imposing; the voice of the person appointed to give the 
signal for it is one of the most insignificant order. My function 
has been no higher than his ; I have only pointed out and de- 
lineated; it is the public sentiment, and the public sentiment 
of no one country in particular, that has judged. It was to that 
public sentiment that the Neapolitan Government was paying 
deference, when it resolved on the manly course of an official reply; 
it will be to that public sentiment that further deference will, I 
would fain hope, and I for one care not how silently, be paid, in 
the searching reform of its departments and the whole future 
management of its afiairs. 

When I framed my first representation, I strove to avoid direct 
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reference to Neapolitan or other politics. The principle on which 
I proceeded was, that from such conduct as that which I described, 
all Goyemments, all authorities, all political parties, and especially 
those which desired to act in the interest of public order and of 
the monarchical principle, ought to separate themselves, to disown 
connection with it, and to say It is none of ours. Such, however, 
I must own, has not proved to be the case. Partly from reli- 
gious jealousies, partly from the strange and startling nature 
of the facts, partly from an instinct which seems to suggest, 
under certain circumstances, that at a period like this a man can 
only choose in the gross between those who possess power on the 
one hand and those who are labouring to subvert it on the other, 
there has been more or less of the disposition shown, although not 
in England yet elsewhere, to treat a statement such as that I have 
made as a sin against one political creed, or as an indication of lean- 
ing to another, or of a desire to dally with party and to reap its 
favours without sharing its responsibilities. This imposes on me 
the duty of saying that, as I cannot claim one jot or tittle of credit 
with liberalism or Republicanism, or with liberal or Republican 
politicians as such, for tlie witness I have borne, so neither can I 
accept any portion of whatever censures may be awarded to me as 
an oflFender against the principles called conservative, or as having 
acted in a manner to weaken the hands of any of their champions. 
The principle of conservation and the principle of progress are both 
sound in themselves ; they have ever existed and must ever exist 
together in European society, in qualified opposition, but in vital 
harmony and concurrence ; and for each of those principles it is a 
matter of deep and essential concern, that iniquities committed 
under the shelter of its name should be stripped of that shelter. 
Most of all is this the case where iniquity towering on high 
usurps the name and authority of that Heaven to which it lifts 
its head, and wears the double mask of Order and of Religion. 
Nor has it ever fallen to my lot to perform an office so truly con- 
servative, as in the endeavour I have made to shut and mark off 
from the sacred cause of Government in general, a system which 
I believed was bringing the name and idea of Government into 
shame and hatred, and converting the thing from a necessity and a 
blessing into a sheer curse to human kind. 

For I am weak enough to entertain the idea that, if these things 
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be true— if justice be prostituted, personal liberty and domestic 
peace undermined, law, where it cannot be used as an engine of 
oppression, ignominiously thrust aside, and Government, the 
minister and type of the Divinity, invested with the characteristics 
of an opposite origin, — ^it is not for the interests of order and con- 
servation, even if truth and freedom had no separate claims, that 
the practical and effective encouragement of silent connivance 
should be given either to the acts or to the agents. This policy, 
in the extravagant development of it which I have stated, is a 
policy which, when noiseless attempts at a remedy have failed, 
ought, on the ground of its mere destructiveness, to be stripped 
beneath the public gaze, and this, too, before the strain it lays 
upon human nature shall have forced it into some violent explo-* 
sion. Certainly, there is a philosophy according to which all this 
is simplicity, childishness, and folly — a philosophy which teaches, 
or proceeds as if it taught, that everything should be passed by 
aversis oculis^ rather than give encouragement to revolution ; and 
its oracles forget that there are more ways than cme of encouraging 
revolution, as there are of encouraging reaction. Revolution, 
like reaction, is sometimes promoted by seconding the efforts of 
its friends, sometimes by opening fiiU scope, or« as it is said, giving 
rope enough, to the excesses and frenzy of its enemies. Such at 
least is the doctrine which, in common with my countrymen of aU 
parties, I have learned ; and among us the simplicity, the child- 
ishness, and the folly would be thought to lie in propounding any 
other. Yet I grant, that matters of this kind take their forms, at 
particular times and places, from the human will : such as we 
will have them to be, such they are. If any friends to the prib* 
ciple of order contend, that these exposures ought not to be made, 
that they weaken the hands of authority in a day when it has no 
strength to spare, and that they inflame the cupidity and rage of 
the enemies of constituted order, I am not prepared to deny that, 
to the extent and in the sphere within which such doctrines are 
propounded and bear sway, those lamentable results are really 
produced. I cannot deny that if the conservative principle re- 
quired us to wink at every crime purporting to be committed in 
its defence, it would be damaged by the revelation ; but in such 
case it would be high time that it should be damaged too. As it 
is, I admit and lament the fact of evil d<»ie ; I find the cavse, not 
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in the disclosures, ^t in l^e peeeption wMch hasoccasbnally been 
given to them ; the respcMisibility for tlie evil raust He with liie 
authors of tiiat reception. 

It may, however, be incambent upon me, now that a political 
colour has been adventitiously affixed by some persons to my 
publication, to say a few words upon the view 1 take of the poU- 
tical position of the throne of the Two Sicilies in reference to its 
dominions on the mainland. 

While, then, my opimon of the oMigations of the Sovereign, in 
regard to the Constitution of 1848, and of the manner in which 
they have been dealt with, may be clearly gathered from the 
second of my Letters in particular, I think justice demands from 
me the admission that, even apart from the great embarrassments 
of the Sicilian questioiv the King of Naples had real and serious 
difficulties to encounter in the establishment of representative 
institutions. The dramatic, or, ta speak more rudely,, the thea- 
trical principle has acquired a place in the management of poll* 
tical afiairs in Italy in a degree greater than can recommend 
itself to our colder temperament. Crudities are taken up hastily 
and ia large quantity : the liveliness of imagination and senti- 
ment outstrips the lagging pace of the more practical feculties 
and the formation of fixed mental habits : the spire of nationality 
must be carried up to heaven, before the foundation-stone of local 
liberties is laid. 

From considering the history of the Neapolitan innovations in 
1848, and of the reaction which succeeded it, I do not douht 
that, although perhaps all Europe does not contain a people more 
gentle, more susceptible of attachment, more easy of control, the 
King would have had some difficulties to encounter in working 
the machine of constitutional Government. Among the members 
returned to his Parliament, there were a section, though a small 
section, of decidied Republicans. The agitation for a change in 
the composition of the House* of Peers, or in some cases for its 
abolition,^ before a representative body had met, and for an exten- 
sion of the electoral franchise before it had been once used, were 
circumstances that i^owed the necessity for a resolute will and a 
strong guiding hand. 

But surely it must in fairness be admitted that there was some 
Apology for tl» restlessness of mind, and for the ^* blank mis* 
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givings " which were its main cause. For 1848 was not the first 
year when a Constitution had been heard of in Naples. I will 
not rake up the embers of the past for the purposes of crimination, 
but it undoubtedly ought to have been remembered for those of 
considerate indulgence. When a people have on signal occasions 
seen solemn boons retracted, and solemn sanctions, on whatever plea 
of State necessity, set aside, who can wonder at, who can blame, 
their entertaining a vague suspicion of evil — their uneasy search- 
ing for new and extended guarantees ? And how is this misgiving 
to be cured? Only in one way — by steady, persevering good 
faith — by the experimental assurance that the things which have 
been are not to be again. It is idle to urge the difficulties in the 
way of working the constitutional machine as reasons for the vio- 
lation of pledges, when those very difficulties arose out of a mis- 
trust, of which former breaches of promise had been the origin. 
The only way to cure mistrust is by showing that trust, if given, 
would not be misplaced — would not be betrayed. By its own 
nature it is spontaneous, and not subject to brute force ; in order 
to be enjoyed it must be soothed and won. 

Now the proceedings of the Neapolitan Parliament, taken as a 
whole, distinctly prove that, whether wise or not in every step, it 
was loyal in its intentions to the monarchy. When the question is 
asked in future times, whether it ventured far enough, and as- 
sumed an attitude Sufficiently firm in defending the solemnly- 
established firanchises, posterity may, perhaps, return a less favour- 
able reply. But this want of masculine daring is at any rate 
not an accusation to be pressed against it by the friends of the 
re-action. As against the throne, the hands of that Parliament 
seem to have been clean, its intentions frank and upright. When 
I say that it had within it some portion of intractable material, I 
only say that which is necessarily true of every representative 
assembly in the world. Suppose it granted, that through timidity 
and misgivings it might have been betrayed into encroachments, 
and might have applied more to organic and less to administrative 
measures than prudence would have recommended. Sincerity 
and straightforwardness of purpose were the fitting and appropriate 
medicine : they would soon have disarmed its impetuosity, and 
given its real loyalty fair play. There was the country, too, at 
large: surely that was not republican, that docile and kindly 
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people, so ready to trust and love, asking so little and believing 
so much. Why was no trust reposed in them ? Why was not 
the constitutional battle fairly fought? Why was not the regular 
business of the state allowed to proceed in the forms of the con- 
stitution, even to the close of one session ? Why was the Par- 
liament dishonoured and spumed in regard even to its primary 
and most essential function, that of the imposition of taxes ? Why 
were its addresses repelled ? Upon the very lowest ground (one 
far too low) why were not both the chamber and the constituency 
fairly tried before they were cashiered, and how can it be pre- 
tended that they had a fair trial when the Government never sub- 
mitted to them a policy, upcm which to try them, by its acceptance 
or rejection, and by the nature of the substitutes that might be 
proposed, but would not allow them to show what they really were, 
or meant to be, and proceeded from the first as though they meant 
to break the royal oath, and to catch, or if they could iK)t catch, 
actually create an opportunity for overthrowing the liberties of 
the country ? Had the King, in 1 848, been advised to encounter 
his difficulties with those " small stones from the brook," frankness, 
steadiness, and singleness of purpose, his very defeats, had he 
met them, would have been the surest pledge of ultimate triumph, 
he would have rested not upon the stark and rigid support of a 
military force, utterly overgrown in comparison with the popu- 
lation and resources of the country, but upon that confidence and 
intelligent afiection which we see now working out the constitutional 
problem in Piedmont, notwithstanding the cruel burdens entailed 
by the recent war, with every prospect of success. It was for 
factious opposition to the administration, that the Parliament of 
Naples was extinguished ; and I should wish to know what con- 
stitution or parliament on earth would have an existence worth 
a month's purchase, if upon such a plea it might be overthrown 
with impunity. 

It is grievous to witness in the official reply from Naples, as 
well as in the works of the volunteers, the coarse reproduction of 
that unmitigated cant or slang which alike among all parties forms 
the staple of political controversy, when their champions write 
in the sense and for the purposes of party only, without ever cast- 
ing a glance upwards to the eternal forms of humanity and truth. 
The people do not complain ; therefore they are the contented and 
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happy witnesses to the admirable condact of the Government 
Or they do complain ; therefore they are a few scoundrels, ene- 
mies of social order, and apostates from religion. The Catechism 
told us, that all liberals were bound for the kingdom of daribiesa; 
and the same strain of undistinguishing denunciation perrades 
these works. Yet every man who has personal knowledge of the 
Italians, any man who has ever looked into the political literature 
of the country, must know that those who are thus, with incurable 
infatuation, lumped together as liberals, and denounced as unbe* 
lievers, are an aggregate of individuals presenting every variety of 
sentiment : some of them in religion being as ardent Roman Ca- 
tholics as any cardinal in the eol^lege ; and their range of political 
opinion including every imaginable shade, from those who simply 
disapprove of the baseness and cruelty of die reaction, down to 
republicanism goaded into frenzy. There is the less excuse fov 
thus confounding persons and sentiments essentially different, be- 
cause those who are iti Naples and elsewhere, reviled under a 
common name, are not really in combination among themselves, 
but on the contrary dispute sharply, even under defeat, upoa the 
matters in controversy between them ; a proof, at least, that if they 
are ill supplied with wcM'ldly wisdom, they are not without frankness 
and honesty of purpose. 

It is true, that as we follow the course of history, we find that 
unwise concession has been the parent of many evils ; but unwise 
resistance is answerable for many more — nay, is too frequently 
the primary source of the mischief ostensibly ari^ng from the 
oj^osite policy, because it is commonly unwise resistance which 
so dams up the stream and accumulates the waters^ that when 
the day of their bursting comes they are absolutely ungovernable. 
A little modicum of time, indeed, may thiM be realized by 
gigantic labours in repression, during which not even the slightest 
ripple shall be audible; and within that little time statesmen, 
dressed in their brief authority, may claim credit with the world 
for the peremptory assertion of power, and for having crushed^ as 
the phrase goes at Naples, the hydra of revolution; but every 
hour of that time is not bought but borrowed — borrowed at a 
rate of interest, with which the annals of usury itself have nothing 
to compare; and the hydra of revolution is not really to be 
crushed by the attempt to crush, or even by momentary success 
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in crushing, under the name of reyolution, a mixed and heterro* 
geneous mass of influences, feelings, and opinicHis bound together 
absolutely by notlnng except repugnance to the prevailing rigours 
and corruptions. Viewed as mere matter of policy, this is simply 
to undertake the service of enlistment for the army of the foe. 
It is a certain proposition that when a Government thus treats 
enmity to abuse as identical with purposes of subversion, it, ac- 
cording to the laws of our mixed nature, partially amalgamates 
the two, and fulfils at length its own miserable predictions in its 
own more miserable ruin. But surely thwe is another mode of 
procedure : to examine the elements of which the force apparently 
hostile to a government is composed, and carefuliy to appreciate 
their diflerences; to meet, or, at least, to give an earnest of 
honest intention to meet, the objections of the moderai;e and just, 
by the removal (tf what causes them ; to have some tenderness even 
for liie scruples of the weak, to take human nature on its better 
side instead of p^^tually galling its wounds ajad sores, to re- 
member that violence itself has its moments of remission and its 
moUia fandi tempora^ its opportunities of honourable access ; and 
thus to draw out from the opposite array a large part of its 
numbers and its energy, a far larger of its virtue, its truth, and 
all the elements of permanent vitality. It may then be found thai 
no other means are left ; but it may also then be found that the 
compass of the evil is so reduced by the preliminary processes, that 
it is wiser and better to carry it in patience, than to irritate the 
system by a sharp excision. If umhappily the risk must at last be 
run, and antisocial crime visited with the punishment which is its 
due, at least the what and the why will then be plain, and we 
shaU talk something better than pestilent imposture when we pro- 
claim the intention to crush the hydra of revolution, or vaunt of 
having crushed it. Nor is this a parade of humanity ; it is surely 
rather the practical rule of government, which common sense 
dictates and the experience of the world sustains. 

But there is another maxim yet more momentous. I fear that 
in Italy it is growing gradually into an article of faith with the 
eountry, that the evasion and the breach of the most solemn en- 
gagements are looked upon by some of the Governments as among 
their natural and normal means of defence. I shall not enter into 
the older grounds of this opinion. Suffice it to say, that it does 
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unhappily receive countenance from recent events. In the very 
pamphlet before me I read of* the unhappy constitution of 1848, 
and of ^^ the warm, accordant, spontaneous, and unanimous desire 
of the people, expressed in a thousand forms and a thousand times 
repeated, for the abolition of the Constitution and for a return to 
pure Monarchy." Now I say it is by language of this kind, used 
with the countenance of authority, that authority and monarchy 
are undermined, imdermined in their original groundwork, the 
principle of trust and confidence between man and man. It is 
impossible for human audacity to go further, than in these self- 
damning assertions. The pamphleteer tells us now, that the Con- 
stitution was obtained " by agitators alone ;" f hut the King of 
Naples told the world on the 10th of February, 1848, that he 
granted it to " the unanimous desire of Our most beloved sub- 
jects." Was he then undeceived by the conflict of May 15 ? No, 
for on May 24 he declared that Constitution to be " the sacro- 
sanct altar upon which must rest the destinies of Our most be- 
loved people and of our Crown," and invoked, in terms the most 
solemn, the trust of his people. It is now thought decent and 
politic to say its abolition was sought by the spontaneous and 
unanimous wish of the people. Their unanimous wish I When 
that Constitution had created a large electoral body, and scarcely 
the smallest fraction of members were returned on either of two 
several elections, who were not heart and soul in favour of the 
Constitution as against " pure monarchy." Their spontaneous 
wish 1 When, as I here and now assert, persons holding office 
imder the Government of Naples were requested and required by 
that Government to sign petitions for the abolition of the Con- 
stitution (which, however, it has not yet been thought proper to 
abolish, and which is still the law therefore of the land, only 
habitually and in all points broken) under penalty of dismissal if 
they should not comply. 

The history of one country may afford useful lessons to the autho- 
rities of another ; and I heartily wish that the annals of the reign of 
Charles I. of England were read and studied in the Council Cham- 
ber of Naples. We have there an instance of an ancient throne oc- 
cupied by a monarch of rare personal endowments. He was devout, 
chaste, affectionate, humane, generous, refined, a patron of letters 

* Hassegna, p. 9. t P* d. 
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and of art, without the slightest tinge of cruelty, though his 
ideas were those of "pure monarchy," frank and sincere in his 
personal character, but unhappily believing that, under the pressure 
of State necessity such as he might judge it, his pledges to his 
people need not be kept. That king, upon whose noble figure and 
lineaments, more happily immortalised for us by Vandyke than 
those of any other of our sovereigns, to this day few Englishmen 
can look without emotion, saw his cause ruined, in despite of a 
loyalty and enthusiasm sustaining him, such as now is a pure vision 
of the past, not by the strength of the antimonarchical or purita- 
nical factions, nor even by his predilections for absolutism, but by 
that one sad and miserable feature of insincerity which prevented 
the general rally of his well-disposed and sober-minded subjects 
round him, till the time had passed, the commonwealth had been 
launched down the slide of revolution, and those violent and reckless 
fanatics had gained the upper hand, who left the foul stain of liis 
blood on the good name of England. And why should I not ad- 
vert to another lesson which the last few weeks have ripened to our 
hand ? King Ernest of Hanover is gathered to his fathers. When 
he went from England in 1837 to assume his German crown, he 
was the butt and byeword of liberalism in all its grades, and among 
the professors of the Conservative opinions, which he maintained 
in their sharpest forms, few, indeed, were those hardy enough to 
own that prince as politically their kin ; while Hanover, misled as 
it afterwards appeared by the freedoms of English criticism, re- 
ceived him with more dread than afifection. Fourteen years 
elapse : he passes unshaken through the tempest of a revolution 
tiiat rocks or shatters loftier thrones than his ; he dies amidst the 
universal respect, and the general confidence and attachment, of 
his subjects ; he leaves to his son a well-established Government 
and an honoured name ; and, in England itself, the very organs 
of democratic feeling and opinion are seen strewing the flowers of 
their honest panegyric on his tomb. And why ? The answer is 
brief but emphatic ; because he said what he meant, and did what 
he said. Doubtless his political education had been better than 
men thought, and had left deeper traces upon him ; but his imos- 
tentatious sincerity was his treasure ; it was " the barrel of meal 
that wasted not, the cruse of oil that did not fail." 
And now, in drawing towards a conclusion of this Letter and with 
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it of tbis controversy, let me acknowledge widi siiKserity and 
warmth tbe moderation of temper and courtesy of tone, as towards 
myself, that mark tbe Neapolitan defence. The author of it has 
indeed characterised by stroi^ terms tbe language which I myself 
had used. But he could not help it. Language of an extreme 
severity could not have been described intelligibly by feeble epi- 
iiiets. My apology is the old one — 

" Be Kent unmannerly when Lear is mad," 

My description was intended to suit itself to the subject matter ; 
I did not seek to fall short of it, I did not feel able to go beyond 
it. The language of compliment and finesse from me to the 
authors and agents of the proceedings I have touched upon could 
have given them no comfort, and would have been on my part a 
piece of nauseous afiectation. I have made no approach towards it, 
either in the former letters or in these pages. ITiere is one way only 
in which I can, partially at least, reciprocate the courtesy. It is by 
pointing out that, except in two instances, where I knew the charge 
was feiirly driven home upon individuals in high station at Naples, 
I have denounced (what I think) guilt in the mass, and have not 
attempted to father it on this man or that. My reason for this 
course has been that I do not know, and I believe no man can 
know fully, how the responsibility should be divided. When a 
Government is not bound to render any account of its own acts, its 
own servants claim and practise as against it, the immunity which 
it claims and practises as against the nation. Each class of func- 
tionaries, as we descend the scale, is apt to have a sphere of licence 
all its own, and dimly known, or totally unknown, to its more remote 
superiors: the corruption of each one is multiplied into the fresh 
corruption of those that follow, and hideous indeed is the product 
by the time we get down to the most numerous class of public 
servants, those in immediate and general contact with the people. 
This class, in the police, I observe that the Neapolitan advocate 
himself consigns to reprobation. In the Cabinet of Naples there 
are men of strictly religious lives, men of known personal and 
public honour. It is some comfort to believe that they are them- 
selves the victims and the dupes of the system of which they are 
also the instruments. Still more is it a duty and a satisfaction to 
presume similarly of the Sovereign. There are indeed acts which 
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have been done by him and by his predecessors in regard to the revo- 
cation of constitutional rights once granted under the most solenm 
sanctions, upon which I cannot enter : they point back to modes of 
training, and formation of the moral sense, so widely different from 
ours, that while they are most deeply repugnant to our feelings we 
can hardly be correct judges of the degree or kind of defect, demerit^ 
or whatsoever it be, in the individual so trained. But as to the cruel 
sufferings thai are lawlessly inflicted and endured beneath his sway, 
I think we should do great injustice to the Sovereign of Naples, 
were we not to believe that a thick veil intervenes between his eye, 
mental as well as bodily, and these sad scenes. I am confirmed 
in this belief both by circumstances to which I have referred in 
my former letters, and by finding in various quarters that persons 
sincere and fervent as the case demands in their sentiments about 
the facts, are persuaded that he has been the victim of deception, 
of the kind which is so deeply engrained in every system that is 
at once irresponsible, and administered by the hands of men neces- 
sarily fallible in judgment, limited in knowledge, and open to 
temptation. I, for one, should not think well of the modesty or the 
good sense of any one, w1k> imagines that he himself could become 
part of a system of that nature, and not partake in its abuses. 

But these considerations must not divert us from the facts 
themselves, which I hold it is a duty to denounce in plain lan- 
guage according to their real character, without any effeminate or 
affected squeamishness, the degenerate and bastard germ of that 
mildness which cannot be carried too far when we are dealing with 
persons, nor too soon got rid of when we are examining acts ; acts, 
which have no flesh, blood, or nerves, but which are done upon 
human beings that have. 

But the supposed policy and purposes of England have been 
dragged into this discussion, and, having been so dragged, they 
require a brief notice at my hands. Upon the one hand, even 
the official advocate appears to make himself responsible for the 
charges of an excessive rigour against the government of Sir 
Henry Ward in the Ionian Islands and of Lord Torrington in 
Ceylon ; and he states that the treatment of many Irish political 
prisoners has been denounced as inhuman in the British House 
of Commons. On the other hand it has been intimated, though 
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not in this pamphlet, that my letters are but a part of a covert 
scheme cherished by England for obtaimng territorial acquisitions 
in the Mediterranean at the expense of the Two Sidlies. 

As to the first of these imputations, I have already stated 
that mere rigour on the part of the Neapolitan Government* 
would not have induced me to break silence. As to the cases 
which are quoted by way of retaliation, the difference between 
England and Naples is not that mischiefs and abuses are never 
found here and always there. We do not claim infallibility for our 
Government at home, much less for some forty or fifty Colonial 
Governors scattered over the world. The difference is this : that 
when a public officer in the British dominions is suspected of 
abusing authority, any person who sets himself to expose such mis- 
conduct may proceed in his task without hindrance and without fear, 
without being dogged by the police, without being treated as an 
enemy to the Throne and to public order, without being at a loss 
to find channels through which to bring the facts before the com- 
munity at large, or means of full, rigid, and impartial inquiry ; 
without being told what no public officer high or low would dare, 
even if he were unhappily so inclined, to say —that things like these, 
even if true, ought not to be made known. On the contrary, he 
who tracks the misconduct of public men into its hiding places, 
and holds it up to the general view, is looked upon in this coimtry 
by the community at large, without the slightest distinction of 
party, Tory, Whig, or Radical, not as its disturber, but as its 
benefactor. 

Now, although I am tempted to show by detailed remarks how in- 
appropriate would be any attempt at comparison between the cases 
cited against England and my allegations against the Government of 
Naples, I feel that I ought not to encumber and prolong this con- 
troversy with matter belonging to a separate inquiry. I shall only 
therefore observe that I think the writer has mixed together cases 
of very different merits and bearings ; one of them I shall not 
attempt to criticise, as proceedings may, it is said, take place upon 
it at an early date, while another must tell directly against him, 
since the nobleman to whom he imputes misconduct has actually 
been removed from office, and the third, as I believe, is wholly 

♦ Page 8. 
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frivolous ; finally, accidental instances of rigour, especially at the 
remoter points of a diversified and extended empire, constitute a 
delinquency very different indeed from that which I have imputed 
to the Government of Naples, and that a reference to them, 
however important in itself, must not be allowed to draw us ofi* 
from the question imder consideration. Whatever these cases be, 
there are in England the means of free exposure, full public con- 
sideration, and fair trial ; will the apologist afibrd us those means 
in Naples ? 

Again, as to the imputation of territorial aims in the Mediter- 
ranean, any man who has a knowledge of English feeling and opinion 
must be aware that they now really run in a diametrically oppo- 
site direction. The prevalent, and the increasingly prevalent, dis- 
position of this country is against territorial aggrandizement. We 
can take no credit for this disposition, which I hope to see widened, 
deepened, and confirmed from year to year ; for we have smarted 
before, and are smarting bitterly at this moment, for having 
omitted to take more effectual securities against those tendencies 
to an extension of frontier, which are almost certain to operate 
if unchecked, where a civilised Power and an expansive race are 
brought into contact with an aboriginal population. The policy 
of England does not allow her to derive one farthing from her 
colonial dependencies. Many of them, those in the Mediterra- 
nean particularly, maintained for objects not properly colonial, 
put her to heavy charge, and nothing is so unlikely as that she 
should be seized with a passion for adding to their number. That 
course and tendency of opinion to which I have referred is indeed 
founded upon motives much higher than those of mere parsimony 
or thrift, and is allied to influences which among us are of very 
deep and powerful operation. We begin to learn and feel, that 
mere territorial possession is not the secret of wealth and power ; 
that colonization, which at no time has been more in favour among 
us, has other and nobler aims ; that the desire to build national 
greatness on enlarged range of dominion has been a fertile source 
of war, dissension, bloodshed, and of consequent weakness and 
poverty to nations. 

We have entered upon a new career, that of free and unrestricted 
exchange, so far as lies in our power to promote it, with all the 

E 
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nations of the world. For the ancient strife of territorial acquisi- 
tion we are labouring, I trust and believe, to substitute another, a 
peaceful and a fraternal strife among nations, the honest and the 
noble race of industry and art. For the contention which desolated 
the face of the world, in which whatever one party gained the other 
must needs lose, and which commonly was attended for both alike 
with mischief during the struggle that exceeded the whole value 
of the prize, England now hopes and labours to substitute another 
rivalry, in which the gains of one are not the losses of another, in 
which every competitor may be a conqueror, in which every suc- 
cess achieved in one country implies and requires more or less of 
corresponding triumphs in another, and which, in lieu of desolat- 
ing the surface of the earth, makes it smile with the wealth and 
glory of nature and of art, and teem with every gift that a bounti- 
ful Creator has ordained for the comfort or the use of man. Such, 
if I know anything of them, are the views and machinations, such 
the labours and the hopes of England. I trust we shall never be 
drawn aside from them by any eloquence, however seductive, by 
any scheme, however plausible, that would send us forth into the 
world as armed evangelists of freedom ; and this from the deep 
conviction, that no heavier blow than our compliance with such 
projects could be inflicted on that sacred cause. And if it be true 
that, at periods now long past, England has had her full share of 
influence in stimulating by her example the martial struggles of 
the world, may she likewise be forward, now and hereafter, to 
show that she has profited by the heavy lessons of experience, and 
to be — ^if, indeed, in the designs of Providence, she is elected to 
that office — the standard-bearer of the nations upon the fruitful 
paths of peace, industry, and commerce. 

To sum up all. The execrable practices carried on by mem- 
bers and agents of the Neapolitan Government, if they were 
before imknown to its heads, are now at least brought to their 
knowledge, and they themselves must have some idea with what 
feelings the statement of them has been received in Europe. 

The case has come to this point: that either the Neapolitan 
Government should separate from these hideous iniquities, or 
else the question would arise, Is it just or wise to give countenance 
and warrant to the doctrine of those who teach that kings and 
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their governments are the natural enemies of man, the tyrants 
over his body, and the contaminators of his soul ? And if we 
thought not, then every state in Europe, every public man, no 
matter what his party or his colour, every member of the great 
family of Christendom whose heart beats for its welfare, should, 
by declaring his sentiments on every fitting occasion, separate 
himself firom such a government, and decline to recognise the 
smallest moral partnership or kin with it, until the huge mountain 
of crime which it has reared shall have been levelled with the dust. 

If the change can be wrought by the influence of opinion, it is 
well. But wrought it must and will be, and the sooner the more 
easily. As time flows on, and new sores form upon a suffering 
community, necessity will but grow more urgent, and opportunity 
more narrow, the pain of the process sharper, and its profit less 
secure. 

And now I have done ; have uttered, as I hope, my closing 
word. These pages have been written without any of those op- 
portunities of personal communication with Neapolitans, which, 
twelve months ago, I might have enjoyed. They have been 
written in the hope that by thus making through the press, rather 
than in another mode, that rejoinder to the Neapolitan reply 
which was doubtless due from me, I might still, as far as de- 
pended on me, keep the question on its true ground, as one not of 
politics but of morality, and not of England but of Christendom 
and of mankind. Again I express the hope that this may be my 
closing word. I express the hope that it may not become a hard 
necessity to keep this controversy alive until it reaches its one 
only possible issue, which no power of man can permanently inter- 
cept : I express the hope, that while there is time, while there is 
quiet, while dignity may yet be saved in showing mercy, and in 
the blessed work of restoring Justice to her seat, the Govern- 
ment of Naples may set its hand in earnest to the work of real 
and searching, however quiet and unostentatious, reform; that 
it may not become unavoidable to reiterate these appeals from the 
hand of power to the one common heart of mankind ; to produce 
those painful documents, those harrowing descriptions, which 
might be supplied in rank abundance, of which I have scarcely 
given the faintest idea or sketch, and which, if they were laid from 
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time to time before the world, would bear down like a deluge 
every effort at apology or palliation, and would cause all that 
has recently been made known to be forgotten and eclipsed in 
deeper horrors jret ; lest the strength of offended and indignant 
humanity should rise up as a giant refreshed with wine, and, while 
sweeping away these abominations from the eye of Heaven, should 
sweep away along with them things pure and honest, ancient, 
venerable, salutary to mankind, crowned with the glories of the 
past, and still capable of bearing future fruit. 

6, Carlton Gardens^ London, 
Jan. 29, 1852. 



THE END. 
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